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Editorial. 


T was stated in an American newspaper of the first rank 
that the modern critics of the Bible furnished material 
for Ingersoll’s attacks on it, and are, therefore, partly re- 
sponsible for whatever destructive influence his work 
has had. ‘The deduction is a strange perversion of 

logic. The Biblical critics of to-day have made a future 
Ingersoll impossible. If he had made their teachings or 
any of their learning his foundation, many of his lectures 
would never have been written. The patient, scientific, rev- 
erent examination of the Bible, which has made its history 
so much more comprehensible, and has lifted its influence 
into purer effectiveness, is wholly without connection with 
the onslaughts whose aim was ridicule, and whose result was 
a lessened sympathy with the purpose which lies at the heart 
of Biblical criticism. There is a great difference between a 
critic and a criticiser. Wellhausen and Cheyne are critics. 
Kuenen and Robertson Smith were critics. Ingersoll was a 
criticiser who dealt with the Bible without sympathy, learn- 
ing, or result. One might as well be absurd enough to say 
that he expressed the aim of Unitarianism as say that he 
carried out the work of Biblical criticism. De mortuis nél 
nisi bonum; but to forsake discrimination is not good, and 
Ingersoll would despise the praise that places him among 
those whose main cause he fought against. 
 & 


Goy. RoosEvELtt’s talk to ministers at the Ocean Grove 
Summer School of Theology must have had an invigor- 
ating effect, whatever decided differences of opinion it no 
doubt developed among his auditors. It was a useful thing 
to say that in a country like ours the political life must, in 
the long run, correspond to the social and religious life, 
that the politicians must be exactly what the people allow - 
them to be, and that in blaming the politician we are our- 
selves to blame for permitting his existence. It is not quite 
clear what Gov. Roosevelt meant by saying, “Do not let us 
fall into the mistake of believing that we shall ever make 
politics better by hysterics in any shape or form.” Some- 
times corruptionists have applied the word “hysterics” to 
normal emotions which have in the end swept away their 
works. But in the exhortation, “ Do not trust to sudden up- 
rightness, to sudden insurrections of virtue,” there was a 
stronger note. “Do not get into the habit of permitting 
things to drift from bad to worse, with the belief that you 
can always apply a revolutionary remedy. Government by 
revolution is not a success.” This is a caution which evi-. 
dently comes from experience and it is sound in principle. 
“ Sudden insurrections of virtue” have not been found reli- 
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able in religion and morals, and they are not likely to hold 
any better in politics. The best foundation for the purifica- 
tion of democracy is a wiser trust in the people, a steady in- 
sistence upon official fidelity, and reliance upon the slow and 
sure operation of every better force that is kept strong and 
active in public life. The faith in revolutionary remedies is 
really one side of the proverbial American patience with 
public evils. It waits too long, and in dread of “ hysterics ” 
makes silence the permission of wrong. Between the ex- 
tremes of revolution and inertness is the path of vigilance 
and effort. Alertness of attention and strenuousness of life 
are the qualities of good citizenship most needed in the 
republic. It is well that in his career as governor Col. 
Roosevelt gives his gospel a most convincing expression. 


fd 


OnE must sympathize with the day laborer, who no doubt 
has real grievances needing to be redressed ; and it is all the 
more sad to see him injure his own cause by lawless acts and 
injudicious strikes. Apparently, the theory on which the 
leaders of these strikes proceed is that by doing a certain 
amount of mischief to capital they can make it more wary of 
provoking them to rebellion. It is, on the whole, rather a 
foolish theory; for capitalists are men of like passions with 
themselves, and, being roused to engage in a fight, they carry 
much the longer sword. The laborer greatly needs a more 
intelligent and a more patient leadership, one which can 
appreciate the fact that the whole world is rapidly coming to 
a point where diplomacy can accomplish more than war. 
A well-compacted industrial organization, ably guided and 
represented, can vastly improve the condition of labor by 
peaceful means. Perhaps nothing does the cause of the 
laborer greater harm than an open fight with his employer in 
which he does not succeed. 
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THE inability of labor to accomplish great results by war- 
like methods is illustrated by the desperate tactics to which 
it is sometimes forced to resort. No man who is armed with 
a good gun against possible danger burdens himself with 
paving-stones to heave at his antagonist; and, when such rude 
means of offence are taken up, it is a sign that better weapons 
are lacking. Now the boycott is as rude and ineffective in 
warfare as the Australian’s boomerang. Certainly, it can do 
much damage; but it is of the kind which counts very little 
toward the final settlement of a dispute. What chance has the 
savage with his bow and arrow against the rifle of the modern 
soldier? When men have nothing better than a boycott to 
fight with, their cause is lost. They ought to learn after a 
time that they can gain nothing through an industrial war 
unless they can provide themselves with a more effective 


armament. 
ae 


The long-looked-for school for boys, announced by Rev. 
S. A. Eliot in his report at the May meetings, is now an 
assured fact. A beautiful estate at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
forty minutes from New York, has been deeded to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, in trust for the school, by Mrs. 
C. B. Hackley of New York. Dr. M. J. Savage and Mrs. 
Hackley have for some time been planning this gift, and on 
July 28 the transfer was made. Added to this the foundress 
has given a financial equipment sufficient to cover current 
expenses for five years. The school is under the direction 
of a board of trustees, appointed by the American Unitarian 
Association; among whom are Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
Dr. M. J. Savage, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, and Mrs. C. B. 
Hackley. They have finally persuaded Rev. Theodore C. 
Williams to lay aside the usual duties of the ministry, and to 
devote himself to founding this school and shaping its edu- 
cational and religious ideals. It will open, fully equipped, 
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in the fall of 1900; but this year Mr. Williams will receive a 
few boys into his family, who will have the attention both of 
Mr. Williams and of a resident master. “ Hackley Hall” is 
situated on “ Castle Ridge,” nearly five hundred feet above 
the Hudson, of which it commands an extensive view. 
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Miss Amy STONE WILLARD, who died in Dorchester on 
the 28th of July, was practically domesticated in the 
office of the Christian Register for thirty years. Many 
patrons of this paper and printing-house must some time have 
been as familiar with her clear and delicate handwriting as 
with that of any of the five editors whose collective term of 
service was covered by her own. Many visitors to the 
office must have looked a second time toward the desk above 
which bent a brightly serious face, nun-like in its purity, 
absorbed in the details of a complicated trust, which has at 
times included the care of the subscription list, the keeping 
of accounts, the making up of the pay-roll, the sending out 
of bills, and a share of the correspondence, in each of which 
her diligence made her an expert. Competent, quiet, cour- 
teous, and never sparing herself, she realized as little as 
others that all her vitality was pouring itself into a work 
which became to her a necessity and almost a religion. 
Hers was an unbroken record of that “patient continuance 
in well-doing,’’ which may well be contemplated with joy by 
higher beings, since it is the training school of a sister spirit 
for admission and welcome to their own bright company. 
After two years of disability and much sharp suffering, Miss 
Willard had a few days of painless peace. The last whis- 
pered words caught by the ear of the nurse were: “ Happy 
life! I am happy!” 


The National Conference. 


A partial programme of the National Conference to be 
held in the city of Washington next October has been al- 
ready published in the Christian Register. The complete 
programme will soon be provided for general circulation, 
and is now announced in another column. At the begin- 
ning, and at various times in its history since 1865, some 
have attempted to make the National Conference a rival 
of the American Unitarian Association ; but all tendencies in 
this direction have disappeared, and the Conference has long 
been regarded as a prolific source of inspiration, fellowship, 
and mutual helpfulness. When it might have taken upon it- 
self executive functions, it wisely refrained, and adopted the 
Association as its executive representative. Being free from 
the necessity of transacting business in detail, it has been 
able to give itself to the consideration of large questions 
affecting the welfare of our Unitarian churches, and has 
amply justified the wisdom of those who founded it. 

In the year 1864 the Unitarian Association called a 
meeting at Hollis Street Church, in Boston, for the purpose 
of forming such a Conference. After a session of animated 
discussion the meeting adjourned without taking action. 
The principal difficulty was encountered in the question 
whether or not such a Conference should have a creed ; and, 
if a creed, what kind? 

In 1865 another meeting was called in New York, to 
attempt the formation ‘of a conference. Gov. John A. 
Andrew presided; and, after tumultuous discussion, resolu- 


tions were adopted to protect the conservatives, declaring. 


that all’ the acts and resolutions of the Conference to be 
formed, including: its preamble and constitution, should be 
regarded as expressing the will of the majority, and should 
have no authority beyond their moral influence in the churches. 
Refusing to accept this resolution as sufficient salve to their 
consciences, when the preamble and constitution were 
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adopted, the radicals who considered themselves misrepre- 
sented by the preamble withdrew. 

The second meeting of the Conference was held at Syra- 
cuse in 1866, where much time was spent in the attempt to 
repeal the preamble. The contention concerning it contin- 
ued with various interesting incidents until the happy settle- 
ment at Saratoga four years ago. Since that time itis safe 
to say that no religious body in the world has been so much 
at peace with itself as our own. _ Now and then a minister 
who misses “the joy of battle’ which made the old times 
interesting complains that this easy yoke of fellowship gives 
us nothing to think about. But, surely, unity of the spirit 


_and a bond of peace ought not to interfere with the mental 


freedom of any thinker with a normal constitution. 

The first meetings of the Conference were small. At 
Syracuse about three hundred and fifty attended. Meetings 
followed in New York and Boston, with about seven hundred 
in attendance. Rev. Charles Lowe, then secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, suggested Saratoga as a 
place of meeting. In May, 1872, Rev. George Batchelor, 
then newly appointed secretary of the Conference, went to 
Saratoga Springs on a tour of inspection. The United 
States Hotel was then building, to be opened in the follow- 
ing summer. Arrangements were made for the entertain- 
ment of the guests at this hotel, and for meetings in the 
The secretary was obliged to guarantee the 
attendance of five hundred delegates, to induce the hotel 
proprietors to keep open in September. To the surprise of 
all concerned, more than two thousand delegates attended the 
first meeting at Saratoga. From that time until the present 
all meetings of the Conference, excepting one at Philadelphia 
and one at Washington, have been held at Saratoga Springs. 

Those who have known only the later meetings at Saratoga 
cannot even imagine the interest and enthusiasm of the early 
days which made the inconvenient and unattractive Town 
Hall a consecrated temple. After a time esthetic tastes and 
sensibilities asserted themselves, and it was determined to 
meet no more in that place. Then, in order to keep the Con- 
ference at Saratoga, the Methodist church was offered at a 
rent of $300 for the session. Then followed the golden days 
of the Conference. The attendance was large, friendships 
were formed between Unitarians from different parts of the 
country, families learned to look forward to reunion at 
Saratoga. At times there was uneasiness on the part of 
some Methodists at the occupation of their church by heretics. 
They were often disturbed by the unpleasant remarks made 
by Presbyterians and others spending the season at this 
watering place, and often attending the meetings. Finally, 
a sermon, theologically neither better nor worse than things 
which had been read or spoken there before, was made the 
occasion of complaint. Complaints had been made previ- 
ously; but the trustees of the church were firm in their toler- 
ation of the Conference, if not in friendship for it. This 
time the complaint was made outside of the church, in the 
official quarter where it would do the most good; and the 
Conference was excluded from the church. 

Since that time a convention hall has been built at Sara- 
toga, partly for the uses of the Conference. But, trying to 
cover also the needs of all political conventions that might 
come to the place, it was built to accommodate five thousand 
people. When not filled, the acoustic properties are intoler- 
An attempt was made after the first meeting there to 
fit the auditorium for its uses, but without success. Hence- 


‘forth, unless better provision is made at Saratoga Springs, 


the Conference will probably be held elsewhere, with regret, 
however, for the inevitable loss of the social atmosphere 
which made its meetings, excepting for a few over-strenuous 


_ workers, the most delightful events in the Unitarian calendar. 


The only complaint ever made was that people were too happy 
there. Such complete happiness was held to be inconsist- 
ent with earnest thinking and vigorous work. Our English 
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friends visiting these meetings made such reports at home 
that the secretary of the Conference was asked to read a 
paper in London on its origin and history. The result was 
the immediate appointment of a committee to call and to or- 
ganize a British Conference. 


In the Berry Field. 


Berrying is not what it used to be. The romance of roam- 
ing the hills and glens on a search through nature’s gardens 
is not satisfied with picking straight rows of strawberries and 
raspberries all day long. But there is a witchery about this 
new-age berrying; and I am not sure that old Humphrey 
could not write an essay on ‘‘ Character Pricked in by Black- 
berries ’’ just as well as he could do it seventy-five years ago. 
There is a deal of resolution and will force needed to get out 
of bed and into the fields at four o’clock in the morning. 
You must surely outwit the sun, or your noon hours will be 
* more ovenly than heavenly,” which, I believe, is the ortho- 
dox opposite of happiness. At any rate, we propose to take a 
two hours’ nooning, and shall otherwise work from daybreak 
until it is too dark to distinguish the berries from the leaves. 
The greet we get is wonderful. The top of the morning, 
the cream of the day, is appreciated by every creature 
alive but man. The catbirds scream for joy to see us 
coming, for they know we shall have a lot of talk. One 
jumps into an apple-tree, and another to the top of the barn 
chimney. Then they begin to whistle and trill and answer 
my calls. I tell them what beautiful creatures they are, and 
they know I am talking to them. All day long, overhead or 
in the bushes, they will give us a tornado of music. What a 
répertoire! One of them sings a few notes of ‘“ Yankee 
Doodle.” Another gives a capital imitation of a red squirrel. 
Tweed, the big yellow cat, coming in sight, they all drop into 
prose,— just as we do sometimes,— emphatic prose. 

But see here! Before the picture is spoiled by the pickers, 
look at these walls of scarlet, four feet high! Really, have 
your flower lawns anything to compare with a modern berry- 
field? I always dislike to have beautiful fruit picked. A 
cherry-tree is the finest thing in the world in flower, only it is 
finer in fruit. Why should not the Coreans write novels to 
glorify the cherry-tree instead of an imaginary maiden? 
These scarlet and purple and golden walls of berries must, 
however, be stripped. Now for character! Not a berry 
must be squeezed! Not atwig must be broken! Alertness 
of eye, quick decision, and rhythmic action! And it must be 
kept up all day. This sort of berrying insists on your nerves 
being sound. To help you, nature gives the best of air, cheer- 
ful companionship, and an honest appetite. About half an 
hour before dinner you may eat freely. I would not throw 
berries into my mouth all day; for, surely, you will by and by 
wish you had never seen a berry. Just before meals eat 
fruit; and after that a good lunch of milk, cereals, bread, 
and even pie or pudding, but no meat. Nature abhors 
greasing fruit. To get the complete value of a fruit diet, eat . 
it first, and then nothing that would not taste nicely if in the 
mouth with the fruit. 

All these berries belong in the rose family, and the rose 
family began on the earth not much apart from the human 
family. These two families have developed side by side, 
and I am not sure that either one could have got on with- 
out the other. Can you be sure which has done the most 
in the struggle of evolution? Man began with the anthro- 
poids; then the inarticulate River-drift fellow; then the ar- 
ticulating Cave savage; at last the Anglo-Saxon. The rose 
began as a tiny, insignificant weed,—a potentilla. From this 
have come the strawberry, the raspberry, the blackberry ; 
the peach, the plum, the cherry, the pear, the apricot, and the 
apple. Not running all to fruit, there was also created out 
of a rib of the potentilla the Eve of flowers, the rose. Each 
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of the branches of Rosacecz has itself evolved marvellous 
individual beauties and utilities. ‘The apple has gone from 
the crab to the Spitzenburg and Spy; the pear from the 
thorn to the red-cheeked Anjou and the golden Bartlett; the 
plum from astringent wildness to the unsurpassable Green 
Gage; the strawberry from field wildness to the Sharpless ; 
the raspberry has reached the Shaffers Colossal, Cuthbert, 
and Golden Queen. And all of these are still on the march. 
Give me ten more years, and I will give you a currant bush 
that you must pick with a step-ladder. 

But this is not the best of it. The most charming feature 
of this evolution is what these two families have done for 
each other. The human family has helped the rose family, 
but the rose family has well balanced the score. What 
would we have done but for these flowers and fruits? They 
have not only fed us, but have kept us in health. The 
world holds nothing to take their place. ‘The rose has gone 
farther, and stimulated the sense of the beautiful, and has 
begotten poems in our souls. “I advise you,” said old 
Humphrey, “to pick blackberries, if only to get a few les- 
sons in deftness and promptness. The thorns will be worth 
much to you, for they emphasize the need of fare and fore- 
sight. Really, but nature takes vast pains to improve us. 
What we call the thorns and trials of the world are, after 
all, nature’s wisest provisions to create in us the best ele- 
ments of character.” Old Humphrey had reference to wild 
blackberries, but I think he would have said much the same 
of these fields of civilized descendants. I recommend you to 
pick berries, if you can, for at least one day. If you do, you 
will learn what you could not learn so well at any other 
work. You will come in at night with conventionalism dis- 
counted. You will feel that, after all, it is healthiest and 
happiest to get near to nature. 

For my part, I grow less and less inclined to indulge in 
the effort to find recreation by travelling about from one 
summer resort to another. What we need in July is trees 
and bushes of our own, and then the peaceful consolation of 
knowing that we are not spending all our year’s savings in 
getting a little strength to earn more to put to waste. Buy 
an old homestead that is of easy access to your city work, 
and see what you can make of it. You will find that re- 
creating what you have purchased, in return, is re-creating 
yourself. 


Current Topics. 


THE country is responding generously to the request for 
immediate help which was forwarded to all the States in the 
Union by the war department last week, on behalf of stricken 
Porto Rico. The full scope of the disaster which afflicted 
the island on the 8th inst., when a terrific gale swept over 
Porto Rico, has not yet been realized; but it is announced 
officially from Washington that one hundred thousand people 
are homeless and in a state bordering upon absolute starva- 
tion because of the storm. At least five hundred lives were 
lost in the tidal waves that swept over the coast line of Porto 
Rico. The entire island is in a state of complete demoraliza- 
tion, and the situation can be met satisfactorily only by im- 
mediate and generous aid from the people of the United 
States. The promptness with which the American public 
responded to the appeal of necessity is indicated by the fact 
that on the very day on which the war department issued its 
call for assistance many public and private institutions and 
corporations, as well as a multitude of individuals, forwarded 
liberal amounts for the relief of the suffering Porto Ricans. 
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Tue English-speaking world on both sides of the Atlantic 
is devoting a great deal of attention to the forthcoming race 
between the British challenging yacht Shamrock and the 
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American defender Columbia, to decide the custodianship 
of the America’s cup. The race may fairly be considered 
an event of international importance, because an immense 
amount of national pride waits upon the issue of the contest, 
and because the contest itself will decide once more whether 


~the Americans or their British cousins are the greater sailors 


and ship designers and builders. The races have resulted 
so frequently in victories for the American yachts in past 


years that the comparative inferiority of this year’s Ameri- 


can cup-defender to the yachts that have defended the 
historic trophy in former years tends to attract additional 
interest to the international race of 1899. Both the British 
newspapers and their contemporaries on this side of the 
Atlantic are devoting almost as much attention to the pros- 
pect of the coming yacht-race as they did to the late war 
between Spain and the United States. There is a half- 
admitted opinion on both sides that the result of the race 
cannot be predicted with any certainty at this time, and 
that, on the whole, the Britons have a good chance of win- 
ning the America’s cup, and of achieving thereby a triumph 
for British ship-builders and yacht designers. 
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Ar the end of his consultation with the President at 
Plattsburg, N.Y., last Tuesday, the Secretary of War an- 
nounced that the administration was determined to prosecute 
the war for the pacification of the Philippines with the 
greatest vigor forthwith. In the course of a statement to 
the press, Secretary Root said; “ All the men, all the arms, 
all the supplies necessary to end the trouble in the islands, 
will be furnished at the earliest possible moment. There 
will be 50,000 men there ready for active service at the close 
of the rainy season, the last of October; and more will be 
sent there if necessary.” Simultaneously with Mr. Root’s 
announcement of the immediate purposes of the administra- 
tion with regard to the war in the Philippines, there appeared 
in the daily press a cablegram from Manila, declaring that 
Aguinaldo had forwarded a circular to the interested powers, 
urging his claim to recognition as a belligerent, on the 
ground that the entire island of Luzon, with the exception 
of Manila and its immediate environment, is in the power 
of the rebels, and that Manila itself, the seat of the American 
power in Luzon, has been surrounded by the insurgent 
forces.. In his-circular the chief of the rebellion in the 
Philippines urges the powers to put a stop to further hostili- 
ties by exerting influence to that end in Washington. 
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THE widow and children of Baker, the negro postmaster 
who was killed by a mob in South Carolina last spring, have 
been brought to Boston by the colored people of that city, 
with the active co-operation of Miss Lillian Jewett, an 
authoress of some local reputation. The advent of the 
Baker family into the metropolis of New England has been 
made the occasion of a vigorous movement, under the au- 
spices of some eminent names that figured. prominently in the 
contest against slavery, to bring concerted pressure of public 
opinion to bear upon the administrative and legislative 
powers of the South, with a view to rendering the horrors of 
lynch law impossible. It is the purpose of the leaders of the 
anti-lynching movement in Boston to secure the co-operation 
of organized bodies of white and colored citizens of other 
cities of the Union against the habit of lynching in the 
South. The progress of the family of the murdered post- 


master through New England was in many respects a re-- 


markable spectacle. 
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SucH a courageous act as that of Gov. Candler of Georgia 


in preventing another lynching will go further toward creat-. 
ing law and order than any of the usual means of turning pub- © 
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lic sentiment that way. After having issued a proclamation 
calling upon the people of Georgia to co-operate with him 
in suppressing mob violence, he had an opportunity to make 
his appeal good; and he used it in a way which deserves 
special praise. Informed on Wednesday that a negro was 
in imminent danger of being lynched at Newnan, he ordered 
the militia to report to the sheriff, who had not been able to 
find enough loyal men to make up a posse. The negro’s 
life was preserved through the night; and, having kept in 
communication with the sheriff, early Thursday morning the 
governor appeared, and took command of the forces. Under 
a guard of rifles, and in a group of twelve picked men, the 
negro was marched to the train, and brought to Atlanta in 
safety. It is reported that this is the first time in the history 
of the State that the chief executive has absented himself 
from the capital to prevent a lynching. That he has done 
so in this case cannot fail to produce a profound effect; 
and such a precedent and example will make it easier for 
others in authority to enforce law, and more difficult for any 
executive to evade his responsibility. 


& 


AN incident has been happily averted between the United 
States and Germany. A month ago Admiral Dewey was re- 
ported as saying, in an interview, that the enmity of Germany 
threatened to involve the United States, sooner or later, into 
a war of magnitude. The significant circumstance of the in- 
terview is to be seen in the fact that the admiral has not 
denied its authenticity. A short time after the publication 
of the interview the American newspaper that gave it cur- 
rency announced its regret that a private conversation with 
Admiral Dewey should have been published as a public in- 
terview without the admiral’s sanction. The refusal of 
Admiral Dewey to disclaim the sentiments that were attrib- 
uted to him in the interview gave color to the view that the 
hero of Manila — who has achieved fame quite as much by his 
irreproachable conduct as a diplomat as by his prowess in 
the capacity of a naval commander — had at last committed 
an indiscretion, and that he had actually given expression to 
the opinions which were ascribed to him in the mooted inter- 
view. The German government, however, has decided not 
to take any action in the premises; and the kaiser last week 
announced his intention to regard the interview as unauthen- 
ticated. The episode is now considered to have been placed 
beyond the probability of cognizance by the governments 
interested. 

vt 


Tue Dreyfus case has once more reverted to the stage of 
national tragedy. The agitation against the prisoner reached 
a sensational climax Monday, when an attempt was made 
upon the life of Maitre Labori, the counsel for Dreyfus, by 
an opponent of the government’s policy of revision. This 
latest effort to interfere with the course of French justice 
occurred in Rennes, the seat of the court-martial before 
which the late prisoner of Devil’s Island is pleading for his 
life and his honor. It was doubted at first whether the 
eminent lawyer would survive the shots of the assassin for 
any number of hours; but, fortunately, M. Labori rallied in 
the struggle with death, and now the indications are that he 
will live. The entire French press, without distinction of 
political belief or partisan aims, condemned the crime in the 
strongest language. Some of the most influential publicists 
_ in France declared that the anger which prompted the shoot- 
ing at Rennes threatens to embroil the republic in a civil 
war, and pleaded for a just and final solution of the perplex- 
ing and dangerous problem that has kept France at a 
fever-point for many months past. The episode has acted 
disastrously upon the course of the trial itself, inasmuch as it 
has revived the rage of both sides to the controversy. There 
is now no possibility that the retrial of Dreyfus will remain 
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a purely judicial process, to be decided according to academic 
principles. There is reason enough to fear that the decision 
of the court-martial, whatever that decision may be, will be 
rendered not without a view to the political possibilities of 
the situation. 

oF 


On the other hand, it cannot be doubted for a moment 
that the attack upon the life of the counsel for Dreyfus will 
react with some strength in favor of the man whose destiny 
is interesting Christendom so profoundly. French opinion 
will not be insensible to the cowardice of the political party 
which has been placed, rightly or wrongly, in the position of 
having attempted to influence the course of justice by the 
use of the assassin’s tool. Dreyfus will probably not be 
able to avail himself of the brilliant talent and the devoted 
loyalty to justice of his eminent pleader before the mili- 
tary tribunal. The judicial aspects of the case, however, 
are now so little complicated, and the presumption of the 
prisoner’s innocence is so strong, that the highest order of 
legal talent and personal influence will not be essential to 
the refutation of the charges against the persecuted officer. 
Certainly, the activities of the financial and _ political 
agencies which have been so potent on behalf of the 
prisoner, the powers that have caused the downfall of 
ministry after ministry, in order that it might secure for 
Capt. Dreyfus the opportunity of a retrial, will be vastly 
stimulated by this indirect attempt to assure the confirma- 
tion of the guilt of the accused. There is no doubt that the 
French patriots and the Jewish bankers —a strange and in- 
congruous coalition working together for the same generous 
end !— will feel more than ever that the Dreyfus case is the 
immediate issue in which the most vital interests are in- 
volved. The Jews, of course, are deeply concerned in the 
attempt to decide whether or not French military and politi- 
cal life shall remain forever closed to them. Obversely, the 
patriots attach crucial importance to the work of saving 
France from the disastrous operations of an undying na- 
tional scandal. 

& 


THE present indications are that Dreyfus will be acquitted. 
The accuracy of this prediction, which is gaining ground in 
Paris as well as at Rennes, is contingent, of course, upon 
the political developments of the near future in France. 
The anti-Semites, royalists, and Bonapartists—#in short, 
the entire opposition to the present French government — 
are redoubling their attacks upon the cabinet. The premier, 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau, has replied to the jeers of the oppo- 
sition by ordering the arrest of some of the more violent 
among the leaders of the different groups. The government 
shows unmistakably that it intends to defend itself against 
sedition, even at the risk of incurring unpopularity by the 
rigor of its methods. In the meanwhile the reconvention of 
Parliament is approaching. The parliamentary methods in 
vogue in France are such that a party, even if hopelessly in 
the minority, can bring about the fall of a strong ministry 
by a skilful use of the weapon of interpellation. Although 
public opinion in France is undoubtedly calling for justice 
to Dreyfus, the groups of the opposition may at any time 
cause the fall of the cabinet by interjecting a trivial issue 
into the parliamentary contest, forcing a vote on that, and 
compelling the government to resign asa result. Inasmuch 
as the Waldeck-Rousseau coalition, the cabinet that is now 
governing France, is morally pledged to secure the restora- 
tion of Dreyfus to life and to honor, it can be seen readily 
that a defeat of the government in the chamber may change 
the situation so completely that the justification of Capt. 
Dreyfus will become a political impossibility. The fact that 
the politicians are interested in the retrial of Dreyfus is, 
therefore, an ominous circumstance. 
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Brevities. 


The Spectator describes Col. Ingersoll as “ the Spurgeon 
of negation,” and wonders at his influence in America. 


The failure of the monsoon,— this makes famine a pos- 
sibility and scarcity of food a certainty throughout a third 
part of India. 


Dreyfus is not personally attractive. He seems not to bea 
“likable” man. All the more will it be to the credit of France 
to do justice in his case. 


It is one of the curiosities of a period of transition that 
many, who are most in love with science, most strenuously 
object to theology, which is the science of religion. 


Miss Jewett has taken the position by storm. Whether 
the Baker family are the better for being taken from Charles- 
ton where Rev. Mr. Dart was educating the children re- 
mains to be seen. 


As we predicted, the man of faith in Maine, having adver- 
tised his scheme in all the newspapers, is receiving money in 
handfuls. Men are also offering the work of their own hands 
for the building of the temple. 


We call attention in this number of the Register to the 
October meeting of the National Conference to be held in 
Washington. It is not too early for those who are making 
plans for vacation and travel to take it into account. 


Unitarian churches East and West are not so unlike as 
many imagine. An old church in the West is very like an 
old church in the East, and a new church in a new town in 
the East is very much like a new church in the West. 


When we remember that in Great Britain pagan rites, 
ceremonies, and beliefs are still extant, we may well doubt 
whether Asia and Africa will be “Christianized” in any 
proper sense of the word within any conceivable time. 


The article entitled “ Why We are Christians,’ which was 
written by Rev. George Willis Cooke, and appeared in the 
Christian Register of last week, is followed now by one on 
“Why We are Protestants.” There are two more in the 
series. 


The latest specific for sea-sickness has at least the merit 
of simplicity. It is merely to obtain and wear a pair of red 
spectacles. According to the German scientist who recom- 
mends this remarkable remedy, it will counteract the effects 
of the roughest sea, because red excites the brain and 
quickens its circulation. 


In reference to the poem published on another page a 
correspondent writes as follows: “Perhaps you know that 
Amherst is the gathering-place of the blue jays in August 
I happened to stay just opposite the Dickinson garden, 
which was a haunt of the birds; and in the early morning 
the blue jays were melodious. I never knew before that they 
had various notes.” 


The liturgical leaven annoys some of our Presbyterian 
neighbors. Why should it? When we have advanced .a 
little further on the way of civilization and religion, we shall 
act freely upon the supposition that liturgies, historic creeds, 
forms of church government, and other peculiarities of ad- 
ministration are not among the essentials which must not 
be surrendered or compromised. The prayers of the ages 
belong to no church: the hymns of the ages are common 
property ; and all worshippers have a right to band themselves 
together with such bonds of union and such rules of discipline 
as will most readily conduce to the building up of men and 
women in the exercise of faith, hope, and charity. 
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The devotees of Christian Science cannot reproach the 
Roman Church for giving up the primitive faith in “divine 
healing,” though it is held with a difference. Both in 
Europe and America are various shrines to which the faith- 
ful resort for the cure of their maladies. Two hundred pil- 
grims, mostly of French-Canadian stock, recently left Min- 
nesota in a body to visit a temple near Quebec, in which are 


preserved some miracle-working bones of Saint Anne.. 


And hard by is a “ sacred spring.” Therefrom comes special 
and healing grace to the sick and lame. At all such resorts 
a multitude of votive offerings testify to the powerful inter- 
cession of the saints or to the virtue of their relics. In old 
Greek days the temples of A‘sculapius and other deities 
were adorned with similar certificates of cure. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Mystery of Evil. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — 

I write as a belated reader of the (Register of May 25, 
wherein I find “The Mystery of Evil.” Is the mystery of 
evil greater to average intelligence than the mystery of good? 
Both pertain to the mystery of growth, creation. There is a 
time in the growth of a peach when bitterness seems to have 
full possession,—in ignorance of further development, we 
should say final, irredeemable possession. There is a time 
in the growth of a soul—or a world—when evil seems 
more powerful than good. May not the mystery of evil in a 
soul correspond with the mystery of bitterness in a peach? 
May not that which we call evil be unripe goodness? 

Wrong-doing is exactly balanced by consequent suffering. 
That is the law, and not a jot or tittle of the law falls short. 
To quote from George S. Merriam in the Regzster, “ There 
is no finer chemistry than that by which the element of 
suffering is so compounded with spiritual forces that it 
issues to the world as gentleness and strength.” 
chemistry acknowledged, what does the problem of evil 
amount to? Trace any known evil to its source, and we find 
ignorance. Ignorance must. suffer death to learn. When 
suffering issues to the world as gentleness and strength, that 
is the beginning of the ripening process in a soul. 

Life “has all seasons for its own.” There are always 
with us ripening souls and souls in all stages of unripeness. 
Ignorance and bitterness ave. Say that, but say also that 
they are subordinate to knowledge and sweetness. 

I wonder if ever — as a world — we shall stop skirmishing 
with straggling mysteries, and gather our forces to attack the 
great central mystery,— knowledge. Knowledge shows a 
respectful face when confronted by courage, even if single- 
handed. 

Mr. Snyder questions if enjoyment should be heightened by 
a preparative course of pain. He says, “A healthy man 
does not need acutely to suffer from hunger, in order to enjoy 
his dinner.” No. Nevertheless, the measure of his enjoy- 
ment is established by the measure of his hunger. If life 
moved only between such lines as he draws, “pleasure of 


differing degrees of intensity,” the sublime heights and — 


depths now touched by humanity would be beyond our reach. 
He asks, Would Mr> Fiske maintain that a new-born baby 

can only enjoy its milk after a preliminary attack of the 

colic? 


The new-born baby’s first utterance is a cry. If it has. 


passed through the agony of birth unconscious, then its first 
consciousness is reaction and rest from that agony. So long 
as the great Chemist uses both bitterness and pain in his 
work, so long shall I believe that both are good. 

F Hope WEST. 
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oe 
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The New World. 


Letters from Prof. N. P. Gilman and Prof. James B. 
Thayer have recently appeared in the Christian Register, 
calling attention to the duty of Unitarians to establish the 
lew World on a permanent footing, and suggesting that the 
faculty of the Harvard Divinity School, with Dean Everett 
- at its head, should take charge of the review. The following 
letter from President Eliot, written to Dean Everett, is 
timely and important in this connection: 


“Tf the Divinity Faculty could edit and control a theo- 
logical review so well endowed that its permanent publication 
would be secured, I think that new strength would be given 
to the cause of scientific undenominational education in the- 
ology. The Divinity School would then maintain a journal 
in which scientific thought on theological subjects could 
always be expressed with freedom, and which would be 
independent of commercial limitations. I hardly think that 
such a publication now exists anywhere in the world. No 
journal dependent for support on an individual or on a 
fluctuating and uncertain list of subscribers, or edited by a 
single dominant scholar, or by a single scholar and his 
disciples, can possibly answer the purpose of an endowed 
journal edited by such a body of scholars as our Divinity 
Faculty. As you know, our Faculty would be willing to 
undertake the task, provided the journal should be from the 
outset sufficiently endowed to secure for it permanence and 
independence. CuHarRLEs W. ELIot. 


“PS. I have not said explicitly that such a theological 
review so edited would, in my opinion, strengthen our Divinity 
School. I think the journal would strengthen the school, be- 
cause the success of the school is bound up with the success 
of scientific undenominational education in theology.” 


A Chance Acquaintance. 


BY ANNE E. PERKINS. 


Being thrown on the resources of a New England farm one 
summer for much needed rest and out-of-door life, I began 
the study of birds for pastime. It is surprising how little 
the average individual knows of the birds about him, except 
such common birds as the crow, robin, and sparrow; and I 
was no exception. I soon became intensely interested in the 
domestic affairs of various robins, king-birds, bluebirds,— 
to say nothing of sparrows,— and contributed largely to their 
building materials. In a little tree, just outside the window, 
I placed wool, cotton, strings, and feathers, and watched the 
different birds who came to take advantage of such a gener- 
ous contractor. In this way many nests were traced, and it 
was amusing to see the choice each made. One phcebe from 
the back piazza chose soft white feathers; the yellow war- 
bler, whose home was in the pear-tree, took cotton to finish 
lining his nest; the oriole flew away with trailing bright 
strings; the king-bird went his vociferous way with wool; 
while the chippy would none of it, preferring horse-hair. 

One day, when each bird had chosen, until only a few 

- scraps of cotton were left, there appeared a small, greenish- 
tinged bird, clinging to the limb almost on its lower surface, 
gathering cotton, with which it flew to the orchard. It was 
certainly a greenlet or vireo, but which species? Without 
stopping to consult the books, I was out of the house and in 
pursuit, just in time to see the bird stop in an apple-tree at 
the further edge of the orchard. On walking about the tree, 
I came directly upon the nest, scarcely five feet from the 
ground, practically completed, in a forking branch, hung 
something like an oriole’s. It was the daintiest affair of pine 
needles, dried grass, lichens, cast-off cocoons, bits of news- 
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paper, shreds of birch-bark, and an occasional string with 
bits of cotton. I was not sure which vireo it was,— solitary, 
red-eye, or yellow-throat; but the books gave the red-eye as 
usually building higher. With a view to determining, I went 
to the nest a day or two later to take a look at the egg that 
I hoped to find. I walked quickly straight to the nest, and, 
when within a few inches of it, was surprised to see the 
mother-bird fly off. She did not leave the tree, however, and 
I made a hasty examination of the two white eggs, speckled 
chiefly at the larger end. 

Several days later I repeated my visit, finding the bird on 
each time, where she remained. One afternoon it flashed 
into my mind that Bradford Torrey had fed a solitary vireo. 
Why should not I have the honor of feeding this red-eye? 
Since she had never left the nest on my account since the 
first time, she must be confiding. Hastily skirmishing 
about, I captured a small, succulent green grasshopper, 
hardly out of the embryo stage, and slowly, cautiously, ad- 
vanced my hand, until it was within easy reach of the bird. 
The mate kept up a constant scolding in the tree-top, while I 
stood trying to win the confidence of his wife. It seemed 
many a weary minute that she sat motionless, with just the 
suspicion of fear in her little red eye. Then, just as the 
position of my hand was becoming intolerable, she made a 
slow movement of the head toward me, and hastily snatched 
the grasshopper. In my delight I began to talk to her 
soothingly, praising her discrimination in recognizing a de- 
voted friend, assuring her of my admiration. Not less than 
half a dozen grasshoppers were devoured by her, very 
readily now that the ice was broken. The male bird all the 
time seemed very anxious and worried, strongly disapprov- 
ing of such dangerous risks. I wonder if she looked for- 
ward to my daily visits as eagerly as I did. Thereafter she 
was perfectly fearless about taking food, and would eat 
small flies, but invariably refused worms, preferring tender 
grasshoppers. She did not seem in the least afraid, allow- 
ing me to stroke her, even to put my hand over her, and 
almost lift her from the eggs. Once or twice she left the 
nest and flew at her mate when he was making demonstra- 
tions of fear and distress, knocked him smartly off his perch, 
snapping her bill and scolding vigorously, then took her 
place again on the eggs. It was exactly as if she told 
him she would not be interfered with, and he might attend 
to his own affairs. 

Day after day during the too brief sitting I visited her, 
occasionally taking a companion. My pride was given a 
set-back, when she quite as readily accepted food from 
others. Not to be outdone by Torrey, I gave her water to 
drink from a silver spoon. She drank readily, but seemed 
alarmed when her beak struck the spoon, and half rose, 
uttering a low, anxious note, under her breath as it were. 
When she had had enough, she would turn her head away, 
utterly ignoring me, but could sometimes be prevailed on to 


-take just one more, if I lightly touched her beak. One day, 


after an absence of several days, I found two little uncouth 
fledglings. Where were the other two? I.suspected that 
the others had been devoured for breakfast by some crow or 
hawk. The parents were feeding them; and to my disap- 
pointment the mother paid no attention to me, coming and 
going as if I were not in sight; and I believe I never again, 
with one exception, had the pleasure of feeding her. When 
the young were about a week or ten days old, I was con- 
fined to the house by a three days’ illness. As soon as pos- 
sible I announced that I was about to visit my treasure, to 
see how her birdlings were progressing. Some member of 
the family tried to dissuade me, saying I was not able, and 
at last told me that the nest was empty. I hurried to the 
familiar spot, to find it in truth deserted. I grieved sin- 
cerely for the loss of the brave little mother, and the thought 
of her sorrow. I tried to hope against hope that the young 
birds had made phenomenal growth and left the nest safely, 
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but no sign of them could be found. Later in the season 
there were to be seen in the orchard two half-grown vireos, 
querulously calling for food. I tried to believe them to be 
my family; but, in reality, the truth must always be shrouded 
in mystery. In the autumn I cut off the limb with the nest, 
and still have it, in memory of a vara avis. 


For the Christian Register. 


Blue Jays in an Amherst Garden. 


BY CAROLINE A. FARLEY. 


A dream of princess in her garden fair, 

Vocal with singing tree and talking bird, 

With golden fountain plashing on the air; 
And, waking, still the tuneful sounds are heard, 
Until wild screams the revellers betray,— 

The cry that breaks upon the August heat, 
And tells where in the woodland hides the jay. 
In mimic chorus or with warblings sweet, 

Now joyously the blue jays greet the morn; 
And gliding, darting, chasing in delight 

On dainty wings far bluer than the dawn, 
They merrily pursue a wanton flight 

From oak to pine, and garden walk along, 
Where Emily erst tried her gift of song. 


Why We are Protestants. 


BY GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A writer on Japan says that life and religion in the East 
are impersonal: the individual identifies his thought and 
faith with those of his clan or nation. He does not assert 
his own personality, does not live for the sake of personal 
aims and ends. As we go westward, however, or as we 
move down the stream of time from early to later ages, we 
find that men assert themselves individually, live within and 
for their personal being. No one-can study the life of China 
‘or India without finding a thousand evidences of the absorp- 
tion of individual life in that of the nearest social group,— in 
the family, communal household, clan, or caste; but, on the 
other hand, no one can study the life of England or the 
United States without realizing that in these countries indi- 
vidual will is of supreme value, and that personal motives 
underlie every phase of the conduct of men. 

The primitive life was that of the clan,— the life of a cor- 
porate body,— held together by ties of blood or relationship, 
real or imaginary. The more primitive is any race of to-day, 
and the more closely it has kept to its early ways, the more 
certain are the indications of its communal life, and that the 
individual. is lost in his clan. As the East has moved but 
slowly, it follows that it shows an impersonality that does 
not appear in Western countries,—an impersonality that 
follows from the fact that the individual identifies his life 
with that of his kindred group. 


All advancement in civilization has been a breaking down - 


of the corporate ties of kinship as a social bond, and the 
teaching of men to unite, not because of outward conditions 
and constraints, but because of common feelings and one- 
ness of ideals. Christianity began as a personal religion, an 
appeal by Jesus to the individual; but, when it was organized 
into a church, it accepted the corporate idea because that 
was in the life of the time, and it is distinctly characteristic 
of the Catholic Church. Catholicism is communal in its very 
intent and purpose, to some degree impersonal, the faith of a 
corporate body, a human brotherhood, a company, standing 
or falling together. It teaches a corporate salvation,—one 
that comes not directly through the individual, but through 
the body to which he belongs. He does not come into im- 
mediate, personal contact with God; but his salvation is 
mediated through the organic life of the Church. The indi- 
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vidual as a believer acts not according to his own will, but by 
means of the motives given him by the spiritual corporation of 
which he is amember. He knows no spiritual initiative as an 
individual: what is ad initio must of necessity belong to the 
Church in its corporate capacity. It is the Church asa 
whole that is authority, because God communicates with it in 
its corporate capacity as a communal unit; and he made it in 
the beginning the complete repository of his will and law. The 
theory of communal revelation and authority is exclusive of 
that of individual intuition and judgment. The social body, 
the religious community, only can speak the word that abides 
forever. 

As civilization moved westward in the course of the cen- 
turies, the communal bond grew weaker. The individual 
came to be more and more a centre of spiritual life. As the 
consanguine ties lost their force, and as the corporate bonds 
lessened in power, men came to assert their personality with 
new energy and insistence. In the north of Europe, amongst 
the Teutonic races, the old bonds were broken down. 
There we find individualism set over against socialism as a 
motive power in the life of mankind. There we find the 
theory of the communal nature of religion for the first time 
rejected, and in place of it the theory of its individual in- 
itiative accepted. When Luther began to make his protest, 
it was not merely against the corruptions of the Catholic 
Church, but in opposition to its communal life, its assertion 
that God can speak to men only in their corporate capacity. 
His central assertion was that God gives revelation of him- 
self to the individual soul, and that in his own personality a 
man can be whole even if all the rest of the world is corrupt. 

In being pre-eminently communal in its form and motives 
the Catholic Church was ritualistic, and necessarily so, 
because it required a kind of worship that would make dis- 
tinct its social bond and obligation. By means of its ritual 
the Church worshipped as a corporate body, as a spiritual 
brotherhood actuated by one impulse and ideal. What 
Protestantism sought for, on the other hand, was an in- 
dividual worship of God, an inward communication of the 
personal soul with the source of its life. In place of a cor- 
porate will and life it sought for a personal judgment 
and action. Planting its roots in the soil of individualism, 
there followed slowly the fruits of the nourishment from 
whence its life was drawn. ; 

Actuated by a socialistic motive, the Catholic Church had 
inculcated the law of social obligations, that charity and 
good deeds are of supremest worth, that upon every one is 
laid the duty of caring for those of the household of faith, 
and even for those who have no other claim upon us than 
that of their humanity. Actuated by an individualistic 
motive, the Protestant Church inculcated the law of individ- 
ual fidelity to God, that the highest obligation is that of 
personal faith and purity, and that integrity of the soul is of 
far greater importance than any acts of charity or humanity. 
What separated the Catholic and the Protestant was not 
merely a question of socialism and individualism, though 
that was radical in its nature as between them; but it was a 
problem of outward and inward motives, of environment or 


intuition as the source of wholesome teaching, of ritualism or ~ 


belief as the higher form of religious expression. : 

The Protestant is emphatically the Church that makes 
belief cardinal in its nature. The Catholic voices his com- 
munal life in a ritual that is the symbolical expression of 


‘his feeling of kinship with his fellow-believers in this world 


and the other. The Protestant utters his individual yearn- 
ing for personal communion with God, and pardon of his 
sins, by a form of worship that is absolutely personal in its 
assertion of salvation by faith, His worship is social in 
order that his individual faith may be strengthened, just as 


the Catholic practises individual devotion in order that his. 


communal worship may be nobler. 
What the Protestant seeks for is a change of inward 


or 


beautiful. 
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motives that will fit the believer to live dutifully with his 
fellow-men. What the Catholic seeks for is a sacramental 
union of the worshipper with the corporate life of God’s peo- 
ple in order that his own personal conduct may be good and 
To the Catholic the Church is everything,— the 
source of authority, the end of personal loyalty, the motive 
of individual and social activity. To the Protestant the 
Bible as God’s revelation to men is the supreme standard. 
In its appeal to the individual believer it is the one only 
authority, in the reading of it is faith found and renewed, 
from it all motives to righteous conduct are to be sought. 
The Bible could not be to the Catholic the source of his 
communal faith, as the Church could not be to the Protestant 
the spring of his individual belief, In the Bible the Prot- 
estant found his salvation by faith, his conviction of the 
right of private judgment, and his inward authority growing 
out of individual communion with God. 

We are Protestants because to us belief is better than rit- 
ual faith, than sacraments, inward authority than external 
force. We are of the opinion that God speaks to individual 
men, that there is an open door into every soul, that the 
word of the Lord is not foreclosed or by tradition only. 
We find ourselves insisting that it is a personal allegiance 
men owe to the Highest, that the individual has a right to 
think his own thoughts and to pray his own prayer, and that 
the revelation of the Supreme Good Will is to all who bear 
his image and to every one whose will is a centre of new 
creative force in the world of conduct. We are of the con- 
viction that the individual is of more worth than the social 
organism, the soul than the Church, the motive than the con- 
duct, the search for truth than truth attained. 


In Merrie England. 


BY ANNIE C. MUIRHEAD. 


In every house there was discomfort, and in every second 
house a tragedy. And the patient, philosophic, matter-of-fact 
way in which these people bore their trials made the tragedy 
all the more tragic. 

We were conducting a house-to-house canvass in a poverty- 
stricken London district in order to prepare statistics of the 
unemployed, and these are some of our typical experiences. 
We might fill columns with the sad histories revealed to us 
in the course of a two hours’ investigation; but these few 
instances that follow will serve to give some notion of the 
life lived in our very midst by thousands — millions, rather 
— of our fellow-creatures. It is well at times to realize the 
kind of world in which we live, and to ask ourselves who has 
the responsibility of its creation. 

In one house, containing five families in less than twice as 
many rooms, we conferred with a pale, gaunt, unhappy-look- 
ing man, who answered our questions with some bitterness. 

Yes, he was out of work. Had been out three months. 
Had been fourteen and a half years in his last situation, in a 
brewery; but the firm failed. Has eight children, all quite 
young. 

“ How do you manage to live, when out of work so long?” 
Can’t tell exactly how they manage. Live “on their things,” 
mostly. That is the general method. Their clothing and 
household goods get pawned bit by bit: the neighbors help 
with food as much as possible; and they get long credit for 
their rent. And so it takes them quite a long time to sink 
utterly below the surface. But imagine the process! 

In a house a little farther up the street, another man tells 
nearly the same tale. This one is a painter, was thirteen 
years in his last situation; but the firm failed, and now he 
has been ten weeks in want of work. Has only four chil- 
dren, but his wife is near her confinement. 

Near by a mother and three grown-up sons occupy one 
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room, The sons are all out of work. Possibly, they are 
thriftless and lazy ; but that does not mean a bed of roses 
among the working classes. 

The people take a kindly interest in each other, and are 
quick to recommend their neighbors in distress, thinking we 
represent a relief fund. 

At one such neighborly door we knock and wait, sur- 
rounded by a troop of ragged urchins, interested to hear what 
our business may be. But the lady of the house sends a 
threatening and indignant voice in front of her as she hurries 
downstairs to attend to us: “Get along with you! Did you 
never sawr a lydy before?” And the urchins immediately 
scatter, trying to look ashamed of their plebeian curiosity. 
But no sooner is the worthy woman absorbed in conversation 
with us than they cluster round again, and listen greedily 
with all their dirty little ears. ‘* No, my husband ain’t out of 
work now, thank God!” (a not uncommon fervency of re- 
sponse). But there is a poor woman upstairs dangerously 
ill, whose husband, a painter, has been out of work for 
weeks; and on her behalf our aid is invoked. 

“What is the matter with the woman?” we naturally ask. 

“Well, she thinks it’s a broken rib, but the doctor says its 
pleurisy. I tell him it’s just starvation.” 

So we go in to inquire into the case, though it has noth- 
ing to do with our present business, thinking it may be pos- 
sible to have the woman removed to a chest hospital, where 
she will be carefully nursed and fed. But, alas! there is 
an eleven-months-old baby, a poor, puny morsel, whom she 
cannot leave, and has no relative to whom she can send it in 
her absence. Even if that difficulty were got over, there is 
another behind. She tells us she is expecting to beconfined 
again in any moment. Therefore, a chest hospital is not 
available. 

Foolish, improvident people, these working classes! But 
they pay the full price for their improvidence. 

Pathetic, too, was the eager way we were received, as if we 
were bringing the long-looked-for work in our pocket; and 
we felt cruel to have to disappoint their hungering minds. 
Usually, the first person who opened the door was able to 
give all the information required about all the people in the 
house; but, when we had got a little farther up the street, 
often we were followed by anxious men and women, who were 
afraid they had been left out of the canvass-book, and were 
keen to be registered. One poor little hunchback of some 
thirty years followed us in this way. He announced with 
some pride that he was a “ chromo-lithographic artist.” He 
had been out of work nine weeks. His mother, meanwhile, 
kept him and herself from starvation by curling feathers. 
Could we help him to find work? We explained our mis- 
sion, and he politely tried to be cheerful: “Well, work of 
that kind always was slack just before Christmas. There 
would probably be a chance of getting employment again 
soon.” 

One has to be stout-hearted to stand the spectacle of a 
man looking as if he were going to cry over want of work! 
Permission to work is surely the most modest of requests ! 
Yet our nineteenth-century civilization has proved itself 
unable to grapple with the problem of the unemployed. 

Another face that haunts the memory is that of a poor 
young “handy man,” one of those unfortunate creatures 
ready to turn their hand to anything whatever, and who con- 
sequently cannot find anything whatever to turn their hand 
to! He had recently come up from the country, and had 
probably not yet made many friends to help him, and evi- 
dently still retained the primitive belief that, if he could not 
pay for food, he must starve. His sunken cheeks and 
glazed, pathetic eyes told their tale only too eloquently. 

At another house we arrived upon the scene to find a 
poor widow just come home from a half-day’s charing to find 
all her worldly goods deposited in the back yard, and no roof 
to cover her. Her case was very hard. She was not the 
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tenant of the landlord, but rented a room from the landlord’s 
tenant. Her weekly half-crown for this had been paid with 
great regularity, she showed us her rent-book with the 
entries all duly made up to date; but, unfortunately, the 
people with whom she lived were in arrears, and had at last 
been turned out of the house with all their furniture and all 
hers. The landlord would not accept her as a tenant: the 
rooms could only be let in pairs. She, poor woman, could 
not afford to pay for more than a single room for herself and 
little girl, but did not know where in all that street, or any- 
where near, she could find such a room to rent. A friendly 
neighbor promised to take in the child until a home were 
found for it, while the mother set off on her search, Another 
child of her’s was in the hospital at Highgate, and she had 
meant to make use of her free afternoon in going to see her 
sick boy. Her apron was full of oranges to take with her 
to the invalid, oranges for which she must have lavishly 
spent a large part of the shilling she had earned that day. 
But oranges and spare afternoon alike were wasted. The 
poor mother had to postpone her visit to Highgate Hospital, 
and trudge off instead on a weary hunt for house-room. 

There was very little of the comic element to relieve the 
depressing effect of our house-to-house visitation. The 
most cheerful impression left on us was by the respect these 
people still had for each other, influencing even their form of 
speech, They invariably alluded to each other as the 
“gentleman in the first floor front ” or the “lydy in the two- 
pair back,” or whatever the case might be. The “ gentle- 
man ” was probably in the costermonger line, and the “lady” 
as likely as not went out charing,— no doubt both honestly 
deserving their titles. And, however comic the incongruity 
seemed to us, it apparently did not occur as such to the 
minds of these good folk. 

One poor woman we must mention, however, who actually 
boasted of her happiness. Her husband was no drunkard, 
she was thankful to say, else they could not possibly be so 
well off as they were. She insisted on taking us into her 
little back room to see her happy family. In a room about 
nine feet square, five small children were sitting contentedly 
round a table, playing with something that did duty for toys. 
A baby lay in a cradle near, and a pleasant-faced old grand- 
mother was hovering round the children. The delicate-look- 
ing young mother proudly lifted up her ugly little baby to 
show it off. The Christmas decorations were still up— 
rings of gaudily colored paper linked together in long fes- 
toons hanging from the centre of the ceiling to. the corners of 
. the room. This gave an air of remarkable festivity to the 
diminutive apartment. Evidently, a most happy little family 
this! But it may be wondered whether they don’t ever feel 
terribly crowded, and whether the poor old lady does not 
sometimes long frequently to be out of earshot of the chil- 
dren for just five minutes. 

What was striking in most cases was the load of accumu- 
lated troubles that one poor pair of shoulders had to bear, 
any one of which would have been a sufficiently staggering 
weight for an ordinary man. Instance the following: 
‘Mr. R. worked many years “on the mails,” and has a very 
good character; but an accident unfitted him for the work, 
and he took to house-painting. He is an industrious work- 
man, but in the slack season got turned off with many more. 
Fortunately, after many days’ weary waiting for work,.he has 
obtained temporary employment in the parcel post during 
the illness of one of the regular men. Now Mr. R., added 
to his other worries, has some chest complaint, and was not 
long ago under treatment in the Brompton. Hospital. He 
looks very consumptive and ill. If he were a rich man, he 
would just now be kept in a carefully warmed room, envel- 
oped in a padded dressing-gown, and jealously guarded from 
draughts. Being, however, only a poor man, he must trudge 
out in all weathers, wearing boots very much out of repair, 
and carrying a sack of parcels heavy enough to make him 
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stoop more than is good for his weak chest. Still, Mr. R. 
and his family would tide fairly well over the hard season if 
only the lodgers they keep to help with the rent were paying 
their full share. But, alas! lodgers, too, are out of work, 
and have not paid rent for weeks; and so Mr. R. is terribly 
in arrears with the landlord, who threatens to turn him out. 
Mr. R. has had trouble with lodgers before. About £3 is 
owing to him now from former lodgers who have suddenly 
decamped without paying their due. It is very hard for the 
poor to “get the law of” their lodgers. Another keener 
trouble has been the death of his baby, only a week or so 
ago, from “exposure and starvation,” the doctor said. Not 
the least pathetic part of the circumstances was the com- 
posed, matter-of-fact way in which the bereaved mother was 
able to talk of her baby's death, as if that sort of thing were 
“all in the day’s work.” Poor woman! She is too much 
absorbed trying to keep her other five children from starva- 
tion to be able to give many soft thoughts to the little one 
who is gone. She keeps them alive upon crusts that she 
sends her little boy to beg from the charitably disposed. 
Then she soaks these hard, stale bits of bread in water till 
they are soft enough for the children to eat. One of the 
other children, only four years of age, has already developed 
consumption. It will not live long on such fare. 

An honest, thrifty woman is the mother, all worthy of 
respect in her hand-to-hand struggle with fate. She talks 
with some bitterness of the thriftlessness and drunkenness of 
her neighbors. “A shilling is little enough, when you do 
earn it,” says she. “A little tea, a little sugar, a little bread, 
a little butter, some milk, and a few coals, and there it’s 
gone.” But her daily experience is of the people living 
round her, that the beer-can must first go out to be filled 
before the shilling is used toward paying for a roof to cover 
their heads or for food’ for their children. 

Like enough, and no great wonder! 
does not drink; but what is he profited? His children 
starve and die before his eyes, all the same. He sees his 
wife get daily more worn and haggard in her struggle; and 
he has only kept his senses undulled to féel more clearly the 
bitter, weary hopelessness of it all. 

It is an intolerable state of society where a man may be 
found in such degrading circumstances that, if he abstain 
from drink, you feel that he must be either a saint or a fool! 
If the lowest classes of our civilization,—if the poor 
drinkers themselves, have such a feeling,—it is not their 
blame, but ours. 


Her own husband 


Spiritual Life. 


It is in his own most vigorous and noble action that man 
feels within himself, as it were, the very pulse of the Divine 
Energy.— George S. Merriam. 

ae 


The things that belong to men must be understood in 
order to be loved. The things that belong to God must be 
loved in order to be understood.— Pascal. 


J 


Be like the bird who, pausing in her flight 
Awhile on boughs too slight, 
Feels them give way beneath her, and yet sings, 
Knowing that she hath wings. 
— Victor Hugo. 
4 


Man’s highest art is that by which he fashions for him- 
self a vision of the perfect God. ‘This highest art is one 
that nature makes, that nature which is God. Wherefore, 
our vision of the perfect is God’s surety that such a thing 
must be.—/. W. Chadwick. 
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A Song for To-day. 


Groweth the morning from gray to gold: 
Up, my heart, and greet the sun! 

Yesterday’s cares are a tale that is told, 
Yesterday’s tasks are a work that is done. 


Yesterday’s failures are all forgot, 
Buried beneath the billows of sleep; 
Yesterday’s burdens are as they were not, 
Lay them low in the soundless deep. 


Share thy crust, and ask no dole; 

Offer the cup thou wouldst never drain ; 
Only he who saveth his soul 

Loseth all that he fain would gain. 


Smile with him who has gained his desire ; 
Smile the gladder, if at thy cost. 

It was his to win, and thine to aspire: 
It is his to-day that loved the most. 


Pluck the flower that blooms at thy door; 
Cherish the love that the day may send ; 
Cometh an hour when all thy store 
Vainly were offered for flower or friend. 


Gratefully take what life offereth, 
Looking to heaven nor seeking reward: 

So shalt thou find, come life, come death, 
Earth and the sky are in sweet accord. 


— Louise M. Hodgkins. 


Che Pulpit. 
The Leisured Heart. 


BY JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


The Greeks of old time had a saying which, being trans- 
lated, runs, ‘The gods hate busybodies and those who do 


too much.” As if anybody could do too much! responds 


the representative American. Not only must he be always 
up and doing, but he has no patience with those who are not 
wholly enamoured of his vigorous and rigorous ideal. Be- 
cause he is virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale. 
He makes no allowance for differences of temperament and 
active power. If he likes this kind of thing, why shouldn’t 
everybody? You must be a hustler, or you have no standing 
in his eyes. : 
And yet there have been those who have cherished a quite 
different ideal, yet have approved themselves as worthy 
citizens of the great city of mankind. There have been 
those who have conceived a noble leisure rather than a 
feverish activity to be the end toward which we ought to 
strive. These would say that, as we cherish the rose-bush 
for its roses and the orchard tree for its fruit, so we cherish 
the great energies of trade and manufacture, not so much 
because they are good things in themselves as because they 
bear the flower and fruit of a wise leisure on their vigorous 
stock. Hardly can society do anything better for itself 
than to develop a leisured class, devoting itself to the beauti- 
ful things of the mind, the beautiful things of art, the graces 
and amenities of social life. These things must have an 
atmosphere of leisure in which to live and thrive. And these 
are the things that win the love and gratitude of many gen- 
erations. Greece had her stout adventurers, her annexa- 
tionists, her imperialists; and they covered half the Mediter- 
ranean shore with colonies that in the day of consummation 
brought her neither joy nor peace. It is not for such and 
what they did that we bring her laurels of immortal praise. 
It is for her Parthenon and Erectheum, her architecture and 
her sculpture, her Homer, Sophocles, and Plato, with 
the undying music of their thought and phrase. In these 
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particulars may we not even learn something from our friends, 
the recent enemy? Already, when we would build a lovely 
tower, we have copied in New York (not very seriously, it 
must be confessed) her Giralda of Seville; and, if we could 
show six centuries hence such buildings as her cathedral of 
Burgos and such paintings as those of her Velasquez and 
Murillo, they would be worthy additions to our system of 
representative government, if that should last so long, and 
would justify us at the bar of history as will not any of our 
stock-jobbing, mining operations, and the like. The most 
vigorous or successful “ promoter” of our day holds not the 
centuries in fee as does Cervantes or Ribera. 


“Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Ts one with Nineveh and Tyre,” 


compared with the unfailing immortalities of art and song. 

I overhear the comment which some of you are making 
upon this, and it is well conceived. It is that the great arts 
of Spain, of Florence and Venice, of Belgium and Holland, 
grew in a soil enriched by the commercial spirit. The great 
merchants of Florence and Venice and Antwerp and Amster- 
dam made possible the sustained activity of Raphael and 
Titian, Rubens and Rembrandt. Not all. the gold that 
Spain sucked vampire-like from her American colonies went 
to pay for Alva’s doings in the Netherlands. Much of it 
went to build churches and palaces of imperishable beauty 
and to maintain artists whose pictures are the despair of 
modern art. But a great commercial people must have “a 
heart at leisure from itself to soothe and sympathize” with 
the beautiful things of the mind, the beautiful things of art, 
or no amount of money will command their priceless worth. 
And hardly can there be this leisured heart where there is 
not a leisured class whose conversation is from day to day 
in the bright heaven of the ideal ends of poetry and art and 
philosophic truth. I never shall forget the noble frankness 
of an artist speaking to a company of business men, many of 
whom had beautiful pictures on their walls for which they 
had paid a great deal of money. “Own up,” he said, “ that 
you do not care a rap for them; that you bought them be- 
cause they cost so much and you were proud that you could 
do it; or because some other fellow wanted them; or because 
you thought you could sell them in a few years for more than 
you gave for them.” It surely was not so in every case; but 
it was very largely so, as the guilty laughter round the room 
confessed. Here was no leisured heart, but one engrossed 
with the material result, rating the beautiful picture as a 
purely mercantile commodity. 

Leisure is very far from being idleness, even if we accept 
as valid the inclusive definition of Socrates: “TI call that man 
idle who might be better employed.” Leisure is opportunity 
to follow one’s own star. There is no less leisured heart 
than that of the man who cannot find his proper place and 
do his proper‘work. More leisured that of the hod-carrier or 
the manipulator of the stock-market, who loves the work in 
which he is engaged. Compulsory idleness is the hardest 
work to which a man can put his hand. It is like drinking 
water when we are not thirsty; and, like that, it kills, when it 
is carried far. The galley slave is fortunate compared with 
him who at the door of life’s vineyard, when the twelfth hour 
has come and gone, piteously complains, “ No man has hired 
me.” The Roman poet wrote of “ strenuous idleness ;” and of 
this kind is leisure, if it be idleness at all. It is freedom from 
the drudgery of life, with enlargement and ability to do those 
things which are beautiful to us in the best manner possible. 
How sweet and good it must be to have time and means and 
opportunity to think much of others’ happiness and do many 
things for its promotion; for the woman in society to live a 
genuine life, unswerved, untainted, by the low and trivial and 
sordid motives of her habitual sphere; how fine a thing for 
the preacher to have a single eye upon the truth, without a 
moment’s thought of anybody’s blame or praise; how beauti- 
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ful, as rare, the statesman’s asking simply what is best and 
right, without one single side-glance to the votes of his con- 
stituents or the vulgar hue and cry! The busiest man may 
have the leisured heart: the idlest man may never know 
what leisure really means. 

“ A heart at leisure from: itself to soothe and sympathize.” 
The beautiful phrase is Wordsworth’s, and his the beautiful 
ideal. Let us hold it straight before us for a little while, if 
haply it may rebuke our self-engrossment and enlarge our 
sympathies. For it is not leisure from work, even the 
most arduous and monotonous work, that men have most 
need of, but leisure from their own selfish thoughts and feel- 
ings. The heart at leisure from itself is one of the most 
beautiful things in the world, one of the most precious 
things which a man can desire for himself or any dearest 
friend. It is as true of this as of the quality of mercy that 
it becomes the throned monarch better than his crown. But 
it adorns the humblest life as well. Yet it is much easier to 
admire and praise than to give a formula for its acquisition. 
Nothing is more beautiful than the unconscious person ; but 
how be unconscious, how make ourselves less self-conscious ? 
When Mr. Charles Dudley Warner was ardently recommend- 
ing some social benignity or grace, and he was suddenly 
asked, “‘ How get it, if you haven’t it?” he became pensive 
for a moment, and then answered, ‘Have a sharp eye to 
your grandparents,” or words to that effect. The leisured 
heart has implications deep as this. But it would be very 
sad if there were not steps by which to climb into its seat of 
power. The grace is one which even the greatest often lack. 
Browning had it in abundance, while Tennyson’s appetite for 
unlimited adulation was proverbial among his friends. Lin- 
coln wore it always, like a spotless rose, upon his generous 
heart. But of Gladstone it has often been complained that 
he was too much engrossed in his own thoughts to enter sym- 
pathetically into those of other men, and especially of young 
men, and those who might dispute with him the plaudits of 
the crowd. That command which thunders from the Sinai 
top of an ideal society, “ Put yourself in his place,” was one 
he could not easily obey. And this infirmity of Gladstone’s 
noble mind was one which many of the smallest of us share 
with him without thereby sharing in the greatness of his 
mind and heart. 

It is the heart at leisure from itself to sympathize with 
forms of thought and feeling different from one’s own that is 
the best assurance of a rational conception of the world and 
human society and our duties as by this defined. Jesus 
understood this very clearly when he said, “ My judgment is 
just because I seek not mine own will.” It is a great privi- 
lege and happiness to be able to say that. Even in the 
sphere of science, where we are supposed to be further re- 
moved from every tide of passion and mere personal and self- 
ish influence than anywhere else, the geologist who said, 
‘So much the worse for the rocks,” when tliey refused to 
lend their support to his theory, displayed no solitary 
character. There are many such in every chamber of the 
great house of science. Darwin’s illuminating theory was 
met by scientific men at first with hardly more of intellectual 
sympathy and fairness than by the theologians. What the 
majority of them set themselves to do was, not to discover 
what amount of truth there was in the new theory, but what 
arguments could be brought against it. And, if in matters 
scientific there can be such bias on the judgment of the self- 
ish heart, how much more of this bias there must be where 
the objects of belief are not scientific, but theological or 
political or social or personal. It is the rarest thing in mat- 
ters theological to find men and women having the leisured 
heart, seeking with all simplicity to know what things are 
true. A new position, like that of Kuenen, as regards the 
structure of the Old Testament, is not accepted until every 
possible artifice has been exhausted that may seem to put it 
in the wrong. And this dishonest use of what people of no 


‘should all men think. 
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special training or intelligence are pleased to call their minds 
is very pitiful. In the sphere of politics we have a temper 
that is quite as selfish and unmoral. The individual catches 
at the party-cry; and then, like Bunyan’s man with the muck- 
rake, he goes around collecting what he can of fair or foul 
wherewith to intrench himself. The same policy which, if it 
is our party’s policy, is all right and a divine event, if it is 
the other party’s policy, is all wrong and not to be endured. 
For one man whose opinions are conceived deliberately as 
regards public measures, you will find a dozen who go with 
the multitude, who take up with the party-cry, whatever it 
may be, and make themselves hoarse with shouting what they 
do not understand in any measurable degree. 

At this point some of you may be inclined to put in a 
demurrer, and to say, “ Surely, the theological or political 
partisan cannot be accused of any egotistic, selfish bending 
of his thought from the straight line of intellectual sincerity.” 
And, doubtless, this demurrer can be in part sustained. The 
partisan, whether theological or political,—the spirit is in 
either case the same, and every political partisan ought to be 
and logically is a sectarian in his religion,— the partisan, I say, 
whether theological or political, abdicates the right of private 
judgment, and merges his intellectual and moral indepen- 
dence in a general superstition, passion, or high-soaring faith. 
But, however it may be in special cases, in general the ego- 
tistic, selfish temper has~no more characteristic exhibition 
than in this mental attitude. It is my country, my party, my 
church that is the object of devotion and allegiance; and so 
as mine, as when the husband says “ my wife,” meaning my 
personal possession, and not 


“Mine as the sky the eagle’s when 
He floats amid its deeps.” 


The sect or party, and frequently the country, too, is but the 
lengthened shadow of the individual, and what seems self- 
effacement is frequently but egotism, pure and simple, mask- 
ing itself as patriotism or as subordination to a particular 
political or ecclesiastical organization. : 

But if the heart that finds no leisure from itself, the self- 
seeking and self-finding disposition, is thus determinative 
even in the sphere of science, and much more so in things 
religious and political, it is in the sphere of every-day 
moralities that we find the unleisured heart most potent to 
disguise the face of truth and prevent the individual from 
entering into others’ joys and cares and sorrows with a sym- 
pathetic and a helpful mind. “Man is the measure of 
things,” is a philosophic dictum that has had extensive vogue; 
and it expresses, even if it exaggerates, a great philosophic 
truth, that for which idealism stands. But it is no particular 
man that is the measure of things universal. And yet there 
are men who here make a great mistake, and confound their 
personal opinion with the infallibility of God. The pope 
pretends to be infallible only when he speaks ex cathedra, 
but these always speak ex cathedra. Between what they think 
and what actually is they make no distinction whatsoever : 
they can conceive of none. If they think so and so, then so 
If they have a certain way of eating 
or drinking or doing anything whatsoever, that is he way; 
and there is no other. Our social life has few more miserable 
afflictions than that of the many who cannot escape from the 
shadow of their own egotism, and find leisure of the heart to 
sympathize with other people’s opinions, judgments, points of 
view, their sorrows and anxieties, their failures and. short- 
comings. Such people make no allowance for the personal 
equation. If others do not think as they do, they are wrong. 
What they do not admire deserves no admiration. Such 


or such a thing has for them no temptation. Why, then, - 


should it have any for anybody. It cannot have. It is 
clearly quite inconceivable that it should have. It is as if a 
marble statue, gifted with the power of thought, should sit in 
judgment on a man of flesh and blood, and wonder how he 
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can suffer heat, and how he should care to eat and drink or 
do any active or any passionate thing. Truly there are 
people of this kind who would be better people if they could 
sin a little now and then, or even a good deal, if only so the 
human heart in them might beat responsive to the thrill of 
our entire humanity, if only so they might understand how 
others slip and fall, and get an inkling of that tremendous 


_ truth which is embodied in the proverbial saying, “‘ Where 


all is understood, all is forgiven.” 

Something must be pardoned here and there to failing 
memory. Certainly, it would seem that a great many persons 
must forget that they were ever young, that they ever did 
things foolish and absurd, or they would not be so severe 
in judging their own children and grandchildren or other 
people’s; they would not be so utterly unable to sympathize 
with young people’s hopes and aspirations; they would not 
expect people of twenty and twenty-five to think and feel and 
act precisely like people of sixty and seventy. But no: it is 
not any failure of memory that is the trouble’ here: it is a 
devouring egotism that is the fount of misery, poisoning at 
their source all the springs of personal and social judgment, 
sympathy and help. It was of such things as these that 
Emerson was thinking when he said, “ Get off, you vampire : 


you are trying to make your child into another you.” If 


their children were the only victims, it would not be so bad. 
But they would make over everybody’s children into their 
own image: they would identify the universe with the projec- 
tion of their own image on the void of space and time. 
While it is true that conscious fault may open for a man 


-the prison of his narrow egotism and readmit him to the 


average human lot, it is not true that the consciousness of an 
immoral life always has this implication. Never is the heart 
less leisured from itself than when subject to the conscious- 
ness of a fault to which it clings with desperate infatuation. 
Everything is colored and distorted by it, as when one sees 
the landscape through a colored glass or reflected in a con- 
Cave or convex mirror. In a celebrated novel nothing so 
delights the villain of the story, who is a prosecuting attorney, 
as to discover criminals and lay bare their wickedness, be- 
cause this seems to justify or at least to palliate his own. 
“They all do it” is the proverbial formula of this moral 
attitude. And we so hate the consciousness of a peculiar, 
isolating fault that we are excited by this consciousness to 
imagine faults in others where they do not actually exist. It 
is so good to find somebody else to blame, when self-accusa- 
tion is too sharp or too monotonous for us to sleep in com- 
fort or to wake with an unclouded heart. In the petty affairs 
of business or domestic life it is an ill omen for our com- 
panions when we have made a gross mistake or done some- 
thing obviously wrong ; and how prone we are to take refuge 
from the scourge of any real fault in a friend’s unjust sus- 
picion! Instantly the friend becomes the criminal, and our 
fault is covered by the protecting shadow of his mistaken 
blame. That gives our folly all the rope it wants for some 
new plunge in the familiar deep. Oh, there is plenty of 
vicarious punishment in the world, if not much of the tra- 
ditional theological kind! It is so comforting to our self- 
consciousness, when we are pursuing courses which we know 


- are wrong, to imagine ourselves ill-used or to imagine others 


faultier than we. The wounded conscience will have its 
soothing balm, whatever gardens are despoiled, whatever 
faithful hearts are crushed to furnish it. 

“Tnsist on yourself,” said Emerson. “ Never imitate.” 
Thus in the supreme essay on Self-reliance and in other 
essays he rang a hundred clear, melodious changes on this 
central theme. Like a fresh wind into a close, ill-ventilated 
room comes this doctrine into our habitual life, so formal, 
so imitative, so indifferent to the ideal. “There is a time,” 
he says, “in every man’s education when he arrives at the 
conviction that envy is ignorance, that imitation is suicide 
that he must take himself for better or worse for his 
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portion, that, though the wide universe is full of good, no 
kernel of nourishment can come to him but through his toil 
bestowed on that ground which is given him to till.” There 
is much more to the same effect, and it is very good; but for 
all its noble exigency this doctrine has two handles, and we 
must beware of taking it by the wrong one. Too easily can 
men imagine that they are living a life according to the 
divine idea of their individuality, when they are seeking their 
own selfish pleasure and advantage at the expense of other 
people’s happiness and good. “I must be myself,” they say, 
and mean, “I will grind my neighbors into bait to fish for what 
I like.” A true self-reliance is the obverse of a shield whose 
other side is blazoned with respect for other men’s opinions, 
reverence for other men’s individuality. Human life can no 
more be expressed in terms of isolated individuality than the 
solar light can be expressed in a spectrum of one color. 
Man is a social being, and can only be interpreted and 
understood as one. We may not even say, as many do, that 
man must arrive at self-development before he can achieve 
self-consecration. There is here no chronological order, 
only a logical order. A man cannot first get himself and 
then give himself. He can get himself only as he gives 
himself. And he can be himself only as he freely takes 
what others have to give. Of all self-deceptions that of an 
isolated individualism is the most absurd. There is not a 
minute of the day which does not remind us of our social 
benefits and obligations. Nevertheless, Emerson’s doctrine 
of self-reliance is a superb exaggeration of a very real truth 
on which we cannot reflect too often nor with a too serious 
mind. The true self-reliance is no contracted egotism. It 
is reliance on our best self, informed by all the social wis- 
dom on which we can make demands, and ever mindful 
that others’ individuality is not less sacred than ours. Let 
a man see himself in the light of the great ethical laws — 
in comparison with those “worlds unrealized” in which he 
moves about in his most elevated hours — and there is little 
danger that he will not ‘still suspect,” however he may 
“still revere himself, in lowliness of heart.’ 

“ A heart at leisure from itself to soothe and sympathize.” 
It is an ideal on the face of which we may not look with 
steady gaze without some purification of our moral will, as, 
on the other hand, we cannot carefully observe in how many 
ways a selfish egotism declares itself, and how unlovely it is, 
even when most deceitfully adorned, without wondering that 
anybody can be taken in its snare. 

How can we help ourselves to follow those better things 
which, in our best moments, we approve so heartily? By 
recognizing these and the fell points of their deadly opposites 
for what they are. By lifting up our hearts obedient to the 
compelling beauty of those spirits to whom the leisured heart 
is given without measure or by whom it has been grandly 
won. By allying ourselves with the good causes that abash 
our selfish manners. By seeking the companionship of those 
great thoughts and those sublime ideas in the light of whose 
immortal faces all that is merely personal and selfish slinks 
away dishonored and ashamed. 


Prayer 


Dear heavenly Father, I am not strong; and the burdens 
of my life weigh heavily. I am tired, and sometimes it seems 
easier to die than to live. Therefore, I turn to thee with my 
shamed confession of weakness, asking thy forgiveness for 
my cowardice. I seek from thee strength to bear the re- 
sults of my own folly and blundering, that I may go on 
more bravely to the duties that await me. Thou alone art 
my refuge. Comfort me, and sustain me. Let me learn 
something of the loving patience, made perfect in thy saints 
and heroes; and may I, even if it must be through suffering, 
enter into the fellowship of true, undaunted souls. Amen. 
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Fret Not Thyself. 


The little sharp vexations, 

And the briers that catch and fret, 
Why not take all to the Helper 

Who has never failed us yet? 
Tell him about the heartache, 

And tell him the longings, too; 
Tell him the baffled purpose 

When we scarce know what to do; 
Then, leaving all our weakness 

With the One divinely strong, 
Forget that we bore the burden, 

And carry away the song. 

— Phillips Brooks. 


The Child’s Religion. 


BY B. Q. R. 


‘*When Doris was about two,’’ said Nell, 
‘*T taught her to say a little prayer and had 
her repeat it every night on going to bed. 
‘God bless Doris,’—that was all it was at 
first; but I showed her how to kneel, and she 
understood that the prayer was always to 
come before lying down for the night. Of 
course, the name God meant nothing to her, 
and the three words together nothing at all. 
My only idea was to have her begin to pray 
so early that it would be second nature to her 
to say her evening prayer, and, indeed, that 
she should not be able to recall a time when 
she did not say it. As she grew older, I sug- 
gested ‘God bless papa, God bless mamma, 
God bless Doris’; and this was the form for 
some time, but was altered to admit Frank 
when he came, and often stretches out now 
into a long list of friends and relatives. 

‘*Not for a long time did I try to teach 
her anything about God; but it was probably 
in answer to some questions of hers that I 
explained, when she was old enough to be 
interested, that God loves us, that he is the 
father of all the people in the world, that he 
wants every one to do what is right, that he 
sees everything that happens,—all that we do 
and all that every one does,—that he is glad 
when we do right, and sorry when we do 
wrong, and that he has a home where he 
takes his children when they are through with 
this world. 

‘Of course, in his turn, Frank was taught 
to pray; and, of course, he has heard much 
of what I have told Doris at an earlier age 
than she heard it. As I think about them and 
their relation toward God, I know that what 
I want for them is to have God in their 
lives, to lean upon him now that they may 
depend upon him all through life, and 
look on him at all times for help in trouble 
or in gratitude of whatever good comes to 
them. I should not wish to live myself 
without God, which would leave me indeed 
‘without hope in the world’; and I want my 
children to grow up into this same depend- 
ence upon him. 

“*Tt is so easy and natural for a child to 
believe in God’s love and to feel his exist- 
ence. Children drink in the beauty and hap- 
piness that comes from the knowledge of 
heavenly things, and call for more. It is, 
perhaps, the very mystery of his nature that 
makes the subject so fascinating. 

“‘Although I had not intended to do more 
than direct their thoughts Godward, they 
would ply me with questions about him night 


} one. 
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after night. Now Doris had been using a 
prayer for a good many months before she 
realized the privileges of prayer. One night 
she said to me as I tucked her up for the 
night, ‘Mamma, what do people do when they 
want things?’ Not quite understanding her, 
I yet answered, ‘If it is something to buy, 
and they have money, and know it is all 
right to buy it, why, they go and get it.’ 
‘Yes, but if it isn’t to buy with money, and 
they don’t know how to get it?’ ‘I'll tell 
you what I do, Doris. I ask God to let me 
have it, if it is good for me, but that I don’t 
want it if it isn’t.’ ‘How do you ask him?’ 
‘I say, O God, if it is best, help me to get 
this thing; and don’t let me have it if it 
isn’t good for me.’ ‘Oh, yes, now I know. 
If I whisper it, can he hear?’ ‘Yes, indeed, 
or if you just think it, he will know all 


about it.’ She told me afterward what it 
was she wanted, and that she had asked 
for it. 


‘When little Frank comprehended that 
Doris was asking for specific things, he, too, 
began to think of requests. As his great de- 
sire was to be strong, this was his first vol- 
untary petition, ‘Make me strong.’ Later 
he added, ‘Make me kind, ’ and another night, 
‘Make me grow up a good man.’ One night, 
as the little fellow lay in bed, his eyes wide 
open with thought, he said to me, ‘Mamma, 
God is good, and I love him; and I’m going 
to put him in my prayer.’ Then, after a list 
of persons whom he wished God to bless, he 
ended in this way: ‘God bless me. God bless 
God. Amen. Make me grow up strong and 
a good man.’ AsI thought over the tender 
feeling that led to his praying thus, I did 
not venture to meddle with it; and he still 
uses the same petition every night. Some 
day I will explain the words to him, and he 
will understand things better. Doris’s orig- 
inal supplication ends with ‘And make me 
grow up kind, and make me grow up to a 
good lady and a good cook.’ 

“One night I heard Doris say, ‘Mine was 
a bigger prayer than yours, Frank.’ ‘Oh,’ 
said I, ‘that doesn’t matter. Sometimes you 
will say a long prayer and sometimes a short 
Never ask for anything more than you 
want; for God can look right into your heart, 
and he knows what you really wish to ask 
him. He doesn’t care whether it’s a long 
prayer or a short one. Sometimes you will 
be too tired to make a long prayer, but I 
hope you will never want to go to sleep with- 
out sending up some prayer to him.’ 

‘One evening I was late in getting to the 
children, and Frank seemed to be asleep. 
As I kissed him, he stirred and sleepily mur- 
mured, ‘Good-night.’ ‘Too tired to say 
your prayer?’ ‘Ye-s’; then, rousing, he said, 
‘No, I’m ’fwaid God ’ould miss it.’ It 
might have been about this time that Doris 
asked me if it was necessary to kneel when 
praying. ‘No, dear,’ I answered. ‘If you 
were not well, it would be quite proper for 
you to say your prayer in bed; and God 
would listen to it just as surely. Often, 
when I am out walking, I send little thoughts 
up to him as I go along. In some churches 
the people kneel, when praying; in others, 
as you know, they bow their heads or cover 
their eyes. Still, it seems to me better in 
the regular prayer at night or in the morning 
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I don’t know that we need to, but 
I like to. I always kneel when I say my 
night-prayer.’ This had its influence with 
Doris; for since then, no matter how sleepy 
she is, she always insists upon kneeling. 

‘‘Fearing to confuse their minds, I have 
only recently told them anything about Jesus; 
but they love to hear about him, about the 
dear little baby born in the stable, the per- 
fect boy, the perfect man, the stories Jesus 
told, the kind things he did, the lessons he 
taught the people; just a little about his 
death, his position in heaven, and his inter- 
est in us all. Many of the parables are just 
suited to little children, and just long enough 
for them. Dear me! I believe you have 
gone to sleep under my sermon.’’ 

‘‘Rar from it, Nell. It isn’t a sermon 
about children that sends me to sleep.’’ 


to kneel. 


Up a Waterspout.* 


BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


Of course, no one is under any obligation to 
believe this most reliable relation. At the 
same time I may be allowed to remind the 
sceptical that in the present case their credibility 
is subjected to no such strain as half the re- 
spectable advertisements of the day place upon 


it. However, I won’t press the point. Here - 


is the story. 

On August 23 last, then, I was leaning over 
the taffrail of an ancient barque, of which I was 
“only” mate, homeward bound from Iquique to 
Falmouth for orders. We had reached the 
horse latitudes, those detestable areas embrac- 
ing the debatable area between the limits of the 
north-east and south-east trade winds. Here 
you may have such an exhibition of what the 
skies are capable of in the matter of rain as no- 
where else in the world. For days together the 
weather will consist of squalls—not much wind 
in them as a rule—from all points of the com- 
pass, but rain—well, one might almost as well 
be living beneath an ocean of which the bottom 
is given to falling out occasionally. And, as all 
this tremendous rainfall comes from the sea, 
the replenishment of the supply upstairs keeps 
the pumping machinery going constantly. It is 
no uncommon sight to see forty or fifty water- 
spouts in various stages of their career at one 
time. On this particular aftemnoon there was 
quite a forest of them about, but as yet none of 
them had come within less than two or three 
miles of the ship. 

It was my watch below; and, the air being 
stifling down in the murky little cabin, I was 
enjoying a pipe and a little cool breeze that 
had been blowing for about twenty minutes in 
the right direction. The old hooker was wrig- 
gling along about two or three knots, suffi- 
ciently fast to induce me to try whether some 
members of a sociable school of dolphins that 
were playing about us could be gulled into 
biting: at a bit of white rag I was trailing, which 
concealed a formidable hook. The “old man” 
was below, seated at the cabin table, wrestling 
not over successfully with the day’s reckoning; 
for his grumbling expletives were now and then 
audible through the wide-open skylight, the 


*This ‘reliable relation” is taken from Frank T. Bul- 
len’s ‘‘Idylls of the Sea’? which, like “The Cruise of the 
Gachalot is published by D. Appleton & Co., of New 

ork, 
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- Thus it was with me. 
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man at the wheel gazing skyward with a comi- 
cal expression of innocence whenever he met 
my eye after an extra heavy blast from below. 
The antics of the fish beneath me so fully oc- 
cupied my attention that the near approach of 
a waterspout along the starboard beam did not 
attract my notice. In any case the weather 
was no affair of mine, the bo’sun being in 
charge, though, as usual in these undermanned 
vessels, up to his elbows in tar, away: forward 
somewhere. But suddenly the gloom became 
so heavy and the chill in the air so evident 
that I looked up, wondering whence the squall 
had arrrived at such a short notice. At that 
moment a big dolphin, which had been tanta- 
lizing me for a long time, seized my hook. I 
had only two or three fathoms of line out; and, 
being balanced on the taffrail, the jerk was 
sufficiently forceful to make me turn a back 
somersault overboard. The last thing I saw 
was the helmsman’s face blank with utter 
amazement at my sudden exit. I.struck the 
water end on, going pretty deep, but on return- 
ing to the surface was horrified to find myself 
the centre of a whirling, seething commotion as 


' if some unseen giant were stirring the sea with 


a mighty spoon. The gyrations I was com- 
pelled to perform made me quite dizzy and 
sick, although my head kept so well above 
water that I was in no danger of drowning. 
Faster and faster yet I was whirled around, 
while a dense fog seemed to rise all round, 
shutting out everything from view, behind an 
impenetrable white curtain. 

I have often noticed that, if you tuck a 
chicken’s head under its wing, and give it a 
gentle circular motion, it will stay put in any po- 


sition you like for an indefinite length of time ;. 


though the brightness of its eyes and its regu- 
lar respiration show that it is “all there.” 
I was certainly all there ; 
but the spinning business had reduced me to a 
hypnotized or mesmerized condition, in which I 
was incapable of independent volition, while 


keenly conscious of all that was going on. I 


became aware of an upward movement, a sort 
of spiral ascension, as if I were attached to one 
of the threads of a gigantic vertical screw that 
was being withdrawn by a steady left-handed 
revolution. Also, it was very wet, though not 
with a solid wetness as of the sea, more like 
one of the usual tremendous showers we had 
been having ; and in no sense was I conscious of 


_ floating. I began to get somewhat used to the 


spiral movement, the sensation being almost 
pleasant, since the nausea that troubled me was 
gone. But I wondered vaguely whither I was 


bound. It was getting very cold; and a muffled, | 


persistent roar, as of some infuriated bull utter- 
ing his grievances through a vast speaking- 
trumpet, worried me greatly, for I could imag- 
ine no reason for such a sound. However, in 
my passive condition, I could only endure 
whatever came along, this being no time for 
protest or struggle. 

Suddenly I felt myself emerge as if from a 
pipe up into an immense reservoir of the heavi- 
est mist I ever felt. At the instant a terrible 
sensation of instability took possession of me, 
very like that one experiences in wandering 
over deep new-fallen snow, concealing Heaven 
knows what crevasses beneath, only more so. 
My heart worked like a pulsometer; and every 
nerve in my quivering corpus said as plain as 
print, “You'll come an awful cropper directly.” 
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And it was even so. All my lost power of in- 
dependent movement came back to me at once; 
and, frantically clutching at the fog-wreaths 
around me, I began to fall. Most of us know 
that ugly old dream where the bed plays see- 
saw over some unfathomable abyss, higher at 
every swing, till suddenly we wake snatching at 
the bedclothes and bathed in sweat. In my 
case, unfortunately, the fall came, too. It 
seemed to occupy hours. While I came hurt- 
ling from the heavens, I remembered with 
satisfaction that the wife would get her half- 
pay right up to the end of the voyage; and I 
fervently hoped she had kept my insurance 
premiums paid up. Then the great solemn sea 
sprang up to meet me. There was a number 
one splash, a rush of salt waves in my ears, and 
the blessed daylight once more. Right close to 
me was the ship, all hands gaping over the 
sides at me as if I were a spook and never a 
one offering to heave mea line. The manner 
of my reappearance seemed to have knocked 
them all silly. All except the old man, that is. 
He stooped deliberately, picked up the coil of 
the main topsail brace, and hove it at me. It 
fell all about me in a tangle; but I managed to 
get hold of the standing part, which I froze to 
tight, while the skipper hauled me alongside. 
Feeling numb and stupid, I yet managed to 
haul myself on board, and, with all the chaps 
gaping at me with protruding eyes, staggered 
up on to the poop. The skipper met me with 
a scowl, saying grimly, “Looky here, Mr. Brown, 
the next time you quit this ship, with my leave 
or without, you’ll stay there.” I felt hurt, but 
disinclined to talk back. So I went below to 
change my dunnage and enter up my log-book. 


Weather Wisdom. 


The weather-wise Elihu, who strikes us as 
more conspicuous for his knowledge of nature 
than of the depths of an afflicted human heart, 
tells how the Almighty shatters the dense cloud 
with his bursts of lightning, and in an ex- 
tremely interesting passage (Job xxxvi. 33) 
remarks how the cattle are affected by the ap- 
proach of the storm. He does not merely say 
with Virgil (and, no doubt, many other poets) 
that the beasts make an affrighted stampede, 
and rush to a place of safety, but he indicates 
something of the influences which later observa- 
tions have shown that elemental disturbances 
have upon the animal kingdom. We think of 
the immense probable antiquity of the book of 
Job; and, proud as we justly are of the fore- 
casts of the Clerk of the Weather to-day, we 
cannot deny that those husbandmen of the 
“land of Uz” kept their eyes and ears open 
under the Chaldean stars. No less a philoso- 
pher than Sir Isaac Newton, if we may trust 
Dr. Anthony Thomson’s “Philosophy of Magic,” 
was deficient in the cattlelore of which Elihu 
possessed, at least, the rudiments. Sir Isaac 
was out riding one day, when he met a drover, 
who advised him to go no further, as a sharp 
tempest would soon wet him to the skin. The 
author of the “Principia,” trusting in a sky which 
was at the moment perfectly serene, pursued 
his adventurous way. The soaking, however, 
came on as prophesied; and the sage conde- 
scended to ride back, and find owt on what the 
drover had founded his forecast. “Well, mas- 
ter,” answered the drover, “all I know is that, 
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when my cow twists her tail in a particular way, 
there is certain to be a shower.” Next time our 
domestic cat performs her toilette when the 
barometer is low, and we watch her pass her 
paw over her left ear, we may flatter ourselves 
with a sense of our superiority to Sir Isaac 
Newton, and rejoice in a bond of hitherto un- 
suspected sympathy with the youngest of Job’s 
comforters. Miss Rogers, in her “Domestic Life 
in Palestine,” says, “I was sitting one day in the 
oriel window at the British consulate at 
Haifa, with Dr. Bowen, the late lamented 
Bishop of Sierra Leone. Black clouds came 
travelling quickly from the west, over the lead- 
colored sea. Dr. Bowen observed, in the 
words of Christ, ‘When ye see a cloud rise out 
of the west, straightway ye say, There cometh 
a shower; and so it is.’ He had scarcely 
uttered the words when the clouds spread and 
fell in a tremendous torrent, the sea swelled and 
rolled heavily to the shore, the ships looked as 
if they would break away from their anchors, 
and loud peals of thunder made the casemented 
recess in which we sat tremble. violently.”— 
Quiver. 


Literature. 


The Gospel for a World of Sin.* 


Here, as in Zhe Gospel for an Age of Doubt, 
the thought of Dr. Van Dyke is remarkably 
penetrating and suggestive, but gives one the 
impression of being somewhat cramped within 
the limits of a religious philosophy not 
quite broad enough for the facts of real life. 
The shell of scholasticism is very effectually 
broken, and yet the mind is kept too much to 
the circle which that shell once served to de- 
fine. To the actual world of sin and doubt 
the author probably speaks with less force 
than he desires to speak. To the Christian 
world, which believes itself to have escaped 
from sin and doubt, he speaks unquestion- 
ably with immense impressiveness, and uses 
its forms of thought to convey ideas that 
much. transcend the conventional scheme 
of salvation. The effect of such literature 
upon the ‘‘unconverted’’ world remains yet 
to be demonstrated, but one may predict that 
it will not be immediately great. Its effect, 
however, on Christianity itself, by way of 
fitting it to deal with the changed conditions 
of life in the twentieth century, ought to be 
of the very highest consequence. 

All discerning minds which now look back 
to the beginning of our era behold there ‘‘a 
great light.’’ Men who represent all schools 
of thought unite in confessing that the life 
and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, called 
Christ, embody the highest spiritual wisdom ; 
and the dissent from this view does not now 
need to be seriously reckoned with. But 
what shall be done with this illumination? 
Shall we study therein the nature of light, or 
shall we turn it, like a search-light, upon the 
common heart and life of men to discover 
what is hidden from the superficial sight? 
Something it should do for us in both direc- 
tions; yet one hazards little in asserting that, 
for the present, the emphasis should lie upon 
the latter use. The modern mind is shy of a 
theory which explains too much, but is al- 


*THe Gospet ror A Wortp oF Sin. By Henry Van 
Dyke, D.D., LLD. New York: The Macmillan Co, 
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ways eager for authentic information. The 
study of the human life of Christ, for what 
it will show us regarding the higher capaci- 
ties of our common humanity, is one which 
this present age is peculiarly fitted to wel- 
come and appreciate. 


Now this is really the study which Dr. Van 


Dyke has much at heart, and which he fol- 
lows with keen earnestness and intelligence. 
At the same time he seems to know more of 
the mind of Deity than most men now be- 
lieve to be attainable; and, when he uses 
such expressions as that ‘‘Christ has taken 
away the sin of the world,’’ we do not know 
exactly where we are. In point of fact, so 
far as we can see, the sin of the world is not 
taken away. The work of atonement or rec- 
onciliation is a process that runs through 
many ages; and, if the life of Christ is to 
mean much to people trained in modern 
habits of thought, it must show them laws 
and principles underlying this work which 
are still operative where the Christian gospel] 
never has been preached. Here, we must 
confess, is the point on which Dr. Van Dyke 
leaves us in some uncertainty. Does Christ 
teach us the way of life so that we can walk 
in it with more assured steps, and did that 
way exist for some stumbling feet to find be- 
fore he came into the world, or do all the 
forces of salvation centre in his person? We 


are not suggesting that the author of The 


Gospel for a World of Sin means to leave this 
question unanswered. On the contrary, he 
everywhere strives to open his mind to us 
without reserve. Yet we cannot feel that 
the question is sufficiently answered in this 
book, and we judge that the uncertainty 
on this point is a bar to its highest useful- 
ness. 

This, perhaps, is no one’s fault. It is in 
some measure a misfortune. It means that 
the Christianity of our day, greatly as it has 
changed during the last half-century, is only 
getting where it can once more lay a com- 
manding hand upon the life of the world. 
Its theories and beliefs as to the nature of 
Christ and his relations to Deity may be true 
or false. The point is that never again, so 
far as we can see, are these theories likely to 
be of supreme interest to the thinking world. 
All such ideas will have to be held in more 
tentative and provisional fashion than has 
been common in the past. Whole libraries 
have been written to elucidate the revelation 
of God that has been made through Christ. 
Without attempting to pass judgment upon 
the worth of these speculations, we may say 
that the temper of the modern world leads to 
a different inquiry. It is the revelation of 
the hidden nature of man that has been made 
through Christ which is likely to claim most 
attention in the future. 

It does not appear to us that the school 
of thought which Dr. Van Dyke represents 
sufficiently appreciates the changes that have 
been brought to pass. It uses an ingenious 
rather than a scientific psychology, and it is 
too much bound by the traditions of a the- 
ology which it acknowledges to be ‘‘as dead 
as Dagon.’’ Almost it convinces us of the 
reality of its conceptions, yet we cannot es- 
cape the feeling of something unreal in its 
forms of thought. That such books repre- 
sent an immense advance in Christian think- 
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ing and preaching is, perhaps, the truest sign 


of their worth; and they give hope of a com- 
ing day when our organized religious institu- 
tions will resume the place of leadership 
which for the time being they have lost. 


MODERN INTERPRETATIONS OF THE GOSPEL 
Lire. By Adolf Augustus Berle, Minister 
of the Brighton Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton. Boston and Chicago: The Pilgrim 
Press. —If good preaching made good practice, 
the millennium would be already here. There 
Was never we think, so much of it as now. 
It was never before so practical. Our own 


notice is drawn many times a year to volumes_| 


of sermons that are full of power and beauty, 
and, if taken well to heart, would make the 
congregations hearing them models of Chris- 
tian virtue. Do they accomplish a great deal, 
or do they illustrate ‘‘the foolishness of 
preaching,’’ those hearing them accounting 
them unto themselves for righteousness, and 
proving forgetful hearers and not doers of the 
word? Mr. Berle’s sermons presented to us 
in this volume are sermons of uncommon 
force and charm. They are vigorously intel- 
lectual, and they are highly poetical. They 
furnish one more proof, where there was 
little need, that the man at home in litera- 
ture may be equally at home in life; that 
literature and life explain and complement 
each other. The sermons are arranged in 
five series, New Testament Biography, 
Social and Political, Educational, Literary 
and Romantic, The Spiritual Life; and it 
would not be easy to decide which series is 
the most engaging. In the first series, 
“*Saint Thomas, the Believing Rationalist, ’’ 
and ‘‘Judas, One of the Twelve,’’ are the 
most original and impressive, the second the 
more so of the two. In the second series 
we have such important subjects as ‘‘The 
Losses of Civilization,’’ ‘‘The Battle against 
Greed’’; and, in the third, ‘‘Education and 
Life,’’ ‘‘The Holiness of Truth,’’ etc. 
Of the Literary and Romantic Series the 
first, ‘‘The Christian in Novels and the New 
Testament,’’ is a searching and dissentient 
criticism of Mr. Hall Caine’s novel, Zhe 
Christian, which might have been called 
The Fool perhaps with equal, if not greater 
aptness. In the concluding series, the ser- 
mon entitled ‘‘The Conflict of Duties’’. is 
one that we should gladly spread abroad, so 
apposite are its ideas and suggestions to the 
problems that each new day brings forth. 


HEART OF MAN. By George Edward 
Woodberry. Macmillan.— ‘‘The intention 
of the author,’’ so the preface informs 
us, ‘‘was to illustrate how poetry, politics, 
and religion are the flowering of the 
same human spirit, and have their feeding 
roots in a common soil deep in the general 
heart of men.’’ Hence, besides an introduc- 
tory paper upon ‘‘Taormina,’’ there are 
essays upon ‘‘A New Defence of Poetry,’’ 
‘*Democracy, ’’ and ‘‘ The Ride, ’’ all of which 
are linked together by the writer’s controlling 
purpose. The vindication of idealism in 
literature as an organization of the inner 
world of man into universal, by means of 
type and plot, as science is an organization 
of the outer world of nature by a similar 
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exercise of creative reason, rests upon faith 
in a common human nature, corresponding to 
the postulate of the unity of nature upon 
which science proceeds; and upon this also 
rests confidence in democracy as the ideal 
and hence prophetic system of government. 
The style is even and rich, and the move- 
ment of thought is slow, at times almost 
languorous; but the essays are ‘‘vascular.’’ 
At this season of the year, when so much is 
said about the function of a scholar in a de- 
mocracy, it is refreshing to come upon so 
sane a view as our author has given. ‘‘The 
power of intellectual education as an element 
in life is always overvalued; and within its 
sphere, which is always less than is repre- 
sented, it is subject to error, prejudice, and 
arrogance of its own, and, being without any 
necessary connection with love or conscience, 
it has often been a reactionary, disturbing, or 
selfish force in politics and events, even 
when well acquainted with the field of poli- 
tics, as ever were any of the forms of dema- 
gogy in the popular life.’’ It is noteworthy 
that an educated man, a man of letters, rec- 
ognizes thus the worth of general intelligence 
born out of the common experiences of ordi- 
nary life, in dealing with problems of gov- 
ernment, and acknowledges freely that the 
alleged unwillingness of ‘‘the masses’’ to 
accept academic leadership is a mark, not of 
perversity, but of instinctive good sense. 


THE VICTORY OF THE WILL. By Victor 
Charbonnel. Boston: Little, Brown & Co.— 
In the last few years many books have been 
written which emphasize the spiritual side of 
life and urge to a philosophic appreciation of 
the unseen energy at the disposal of him who 
really trusts in the spiritual laws of the uni- 
verse. M. Charbonnel is a French professor 
who came out from the Roman Catholic 
Church in which he was born and educated, 
forsaking the old dogmas that fetter the 
mind, but retaining the passionate aspiration 
of the religious enthusiast.~ Miss Lilian 
Whiting calls him, in her ardent introduction 
to this recently translated volume, ‘‘the 
Emerson and the Maeterlinck of France,’’ 
and seconds his ‘‘clarion call to that nobler 
life which is just as possible to us as is the 
ignoble.’’ M. Charbonnel pleads for honest 
individuality, and bids man look within the 
sanctuary of his own soul for strength and 
inspiration to transform his aims into action 
by a continuous effort of the will. God lives 
in the pure will that ever sees the higher life 
of love, justice, and truth. Marcus Aure- 
lius, Tolstoi, Emerson, Carlyle, and others 
who have been ‘‘aiders of those who wish to 
live in the spirit’? are frankly quoted; and 
the author evidently owes much to their in- 
fluence. The translation has been made by 
Miss Emily Whitney, daughter of the Yale 
Professor of Philology. 

\ 


THE RescuE or Cupa. By Andrew S. 
Draper. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co.— 
President Draper of the University of Illi- 
nois has written the story of the Spanish War 
for young Americans; and, in writing it, he 
has aimed to show that the war was one more 
step in the progress of the world toward uni- 
versal liberty. After sketching the historic 
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misgovernment of Spain, and dwelling espe- 
cially on the misrule in Cuba, he sets forth 
the steps by which the United States came to 
the rescue of the unhappy island, and charac- 
terizes the declaration of war as touching 
“*the high-water mark of government by the 
people’ for the good of mankind.’’ The 
story of the successive events of the war it- 
self is well told, with comparatively little 
comment. He justifies the present campaign 
in Manila as a part of the same inevitable 
movement of. the world toward freedom, and 
marshals a long array of reasons in its be-~- 
half. Although the book is professedly 
written for young people, it is not.to be 
classed with juvenile literature, since in 
manner of treatment and general style it ap- 
peals quite as forcibly to older readers. 


Miscellaneous. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s Zhe Yel- 


low Wall-paper (Small, Maynard & Co.) is a 


conceit fantastical and gruesome enough to 
have emanated from the brain of Edgar Poe. 
It is written with remarkable vividness, as if 
the writer had experienced something very 
like the misery which she describes. There 
is nothing extravagant or unreal in the narra- 
tion. Wall-papers, yellow and other colored, 
have had often a pernicious influence on 
people of defective nervous poise, and quite 
unbalanced them. Moreover, such people 
have often had kind friends stone-blind to 
their condition. Mrs. Stetson’s story has a 
purely literary justification, but is none the 
worse for teaching a lesson which some lov- 
ing husbands and parents would do well to 
heed. 


_ Rev. Alfred W. Martin’s Zihics of Personal 
Life in the Light of Immortality, published 
by the Tacoma Free Church, is a lofty pres- 
entation of a noble theme. Mr. Martin’s 
position is a very interesting one. While re- 
fusing for himself and his society the Chris- 
tian name, he is very stoutly theistic; and 
his belief in immortality is of the most un- 
questioning, say, rather, the most confident 
variety. Beliefs which Theodore Parker 
found to be at once absolute religion and 
pure Christianity he cannot bracket in this 
way. But, if he imagines that in this way he 
can cut himself from Unitarian sympathies, 
he is much mistaken. In 1841 belief and 
life that did not build up from miracle asa 
foundation might cut off a man from Unita- 
rian sympathies, even if he consideréd him- 
self a Christian. In 1899 these sympathies 
are inclusive of men who have cut loose from 
miracle and the Christian name, if so be the 
spirit which was in Jesus, his love to God 
and love to man, are indisputably present. 
From the average Unitarian point of view, 
there are few better Unitarians and Christian 
churches than the Free Church of Tacoma. 


Literary Notes. 

A former secretary of Gov. Russell of Mas- 
sachusetts, Charles Warren, has a short story in 
the September Scrzyer’s, describing the visit of 
a govermor to his old fitting school, and what 
came of it. Yohn illustrates it. 


The importance of a pure milk supply for 
large cities, the great difficulties in the way of 
an adequate official control of such an industry, 
and the means by which these difficulties have 
been overcome in several large European cities 
are discussed by Prof. H. W. Conn of Wes- 
leyan University in Appleton’s Popular Science 


Monthly for September. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Company announce 
A Standard Encyclopaedia, which will be a com- 
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panion work to the Standard Dictionary, The 
aim will be to make it accurate, simple, com- 
plete, to cover “things” as completely and 
satisfactorily as the Stazdard Dictionary covers 
“words,” so that the two works will supplement 
each other, and both together make a most com- 
plete and convenient library for reference. 


Mr. Walter H. Page has resigned the editor- 
ship of the Av/antic Monthly to take a promi- 
nent post in the literary work of Harper & 
Brothers and the Doubleday & McClure Co. 
His successor in the editorship of the Ad/antic is 
Mr. Bliss Perry, know in literature as the author 
of two novels and a number of essays and 
stories. Since his graduation from Williams 
College in 1881, Mr. Perry has been in the de- 
partment of English, first at Williams, and 
afterward at Princeton University, where he 
was lately appointed to the Holmes Professor- 
ship of English Literature. 


Books Received. 


4 From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Introduction to Rhetoric. By William B. Cairns, Ph.D. 
f y Fron L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Saints in Art. By Clara Erskine Clement. $2.00. 
Deficient Saints. By Marshall Saunders. {1.50. 
The Knight of the King’s Guard. By Ewan Martin. 


$1.50. 

The Archbishop’s Unguarded Moment. By Oscar Fay 
Adams, $1.25. 

St. Francis of Assisi. 
75 cents. 

The Making of Zimri Bunker. By William J. Long. 


50 cents. E 
By Bertram C. A. Windle. 75 


Shakspeare’s Country. 
cents. j 
Little Peterkin Vandike. By Charles S. Pratt: 50 cents. 


Translated by Sebastian Evans. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Spring Showers. By Wilhelm Fink. 
The Old Sun-dial. English song. By Gerald M. Lane. 
The Wind is Awake. Song. By Homer N, Bartlett. 
OnlyaSong. Song. By D. M. Levett. 
Bid meto Live. Song. By James H. Rogers. 
The Forge. Song. By Michael Watson. 
The Highland Lass. For the piano. By G. Lange. 
My Part in Thee. Song for baritone. By C. Mawson- 


Marks. 
By C. Mawson- 


Three Wanderers. Song for baritone. 
Song. By Homer N. Bart- 


Marks. . 
Sweetheart, Sigh no More. 
ett. 


THE PEACE CRUSADE 


A fortnightly publication edited by 
Edward E. Hale 


in the interests of 
Peace and a Permanent Tribunal 
It will contain, when complete, a full record of 
The Hague Conference 


A full set of thirteen numbers, bound in heavy paper, 
for 35 cents, will be issued as soon as the congress at 
The Hague closes. Address 


PEACE CRUSADE 
Lend a Hand Office. 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 


SOUL-POWERR. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
4 lution,’ etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, ~ - «*« Boston, 


; 925 
CHAPEL PRAYERS 


OF 


GEORGE RUDOLPH FREEMAN, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 


Published as a loving Memorial by his Students, 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 


For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


B 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 


Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 


Historical Introduction, 


Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 


Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. Chadwick has most interestingly set 
ae the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7%e 

ion. 


“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
... His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his pulse throbs strongly, and quickens that 
of the reader. There are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prophetic literature.”—Cuas. G. Amgs, iz 
the New World. 


“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
gospel, see something of the great moulding influences that 
have shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”—The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


BY 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContTENnTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
212 Congress Street, - = - Boston, 
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Che Dome. 
A Meadow Darling. 


One day I met a little maid who roamed the meadows 
over,— 
A slender, winsome little thing, oh! so very fair to see. 
I lost my heart completely when she leaned to kiss the 
clover, 
As she wandered through the meadow with the butterfly 
and bee. 


When apple-trees were blooming, through the orchard she 
was going. 
I have seen her at the pasture bars, and coming up the 
lane, _ 
Or along the dusty highway, where the pink wild rose 
was growing ; 
And I’ve met her on the hillside, smiling brightly 
through the rain. 


They say her name is Marguerite, this darling of the 
meadow, 
With her snowy pointed ruffle and her yellow shining 


When rae puts on her robe so green of shifting shine and 
shadow, 
And the robins wake the country side, you’ll find the 
daisy fair. 
—Jean Flower, in the New England Magazine. 


For the Christian Register. 


Mr. Jack. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL TALE FOR SMALL-SIZED 
PHILOSOPHERS. 


BY HARRIET T. COMSTOCK, 


18 


The next day he brought something else 
for Marjie: I could not see what it was; but 
T heard him say, ‘‘I’ve got something nice 
for you now, Flaxie.’’ And that sweet voice 
replied, ‘‘If it is any fing in a box, Marjie 
don’t want it.’? When I heard that, I shed a 
tear, the first one I had ever shed in my life. 
I was miserable and unhappy for a long time 
after that. Once in a while the toys tried to 
cheer me up, but they failed. The captain 
of the tin soldiers came by one day in his 
fine red uniform. ‘‘Cheer up, Jack,’’ said 
he: ‘‘we must not expect happiness in this 
life as if it were our right. If we do our 
duty, we should be content.’”’ 

Next the worsted clown came by on his 
way to the circus. He was jingling his cap 
and bells merrily. ‘‘Don’t be so glum,’’ 
cried he. ‘‘If you are not free to go about 
in the world and be gay, at least, old boy, be 
content to shine in your own little place.’’ 

Shine under that sofa! To be content, 
when my happiness had been ruined through 
no fault of my own! Oh, it was cruel! But 
then I have always noticed that those who 
are happiest are oftenest the first to blame 
the wretched ones for discontent. However, 
my time was to come. 

One day I heard a merry shouting. Don 
and some ‘other boys were romping in the 
nursery. 

‘‘Let’s play hunt the thimble,’’ said one. 
‘“‘Here’s a thimble.’?’ And then the fun 
began. Presently I was seized by the hair of 
my head and dragged from under the sofa. 
‘‘Hello, old scarecrow!’’ whispered Don: 
‘*1’d almost forgotten you.’* 

And then he hid the thimble in the bottom 
of my box, and set me on the window-sill 
behind the curtains. The boys hunted and 


| were 
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hunted for the thimble. Sometimes they 
“‘hot’? and sometimes they were 
“‘cold,’’ whatever that might mean; but they 
could not find it, and at last they went away 
leaving me with a new misery to ponder 
over. 

Next morning Nurse began to play ‘‘hunt 
the thimble,’’ but she did not seem to have 
half the fun the boys had had. But then she 
was playing alone. 

Little Marjie was sitting on the rug be- 
fore the fire, playing with her rag doll, Susan 
Ann. How glad I was to see Marjie again! 
But I dared not move for fear she would see 
me and be frightened. 

‘*Well, I never!’’ Nurse said under her 
breath, as. she tossed the toys about. ‘‘The 
way things do disappear, to be sure!’’ 

Then very crossly, ‘‘Miss Marjie, what did 
you do with Nurse’s thimble?’’ ‘‘Nussin,’’ 
answered Marjie. And no more she had, as 
I very well knew. 

‘*T believe you have, you little mischief, ’’ 
Nurse went on. . ‘‘I daresay you took it for 
Captain Jinks’s helmet again.’’ Captain 
Jinks was the soldier who had been so free 
with his advice to me. 

‘*No, no, the child replied, shaking her 
curls; ‘‘but Marjie will some day.’’ That 
was too much for Nurse. ‘‘I know that you 
have done something with that thimble,’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘Sit still on the rug until I come 
back. If you think hard, perhaps you will 
remember. ’’ 

Marjie was an honest little soul. She laid 
Susan Ann down, put her finger in her 
mouth, and tried to think. I saw her lip 
quiver, and the tears come into her blue 
eyes. 

‘‘The finks won't come, Susan Ann,’’ she 
whispered. My heart ached with pity. 

Then I heard a soft sob, —another, —finally 
a long broken one, after which there was 
silence. 

I peered between the dots of the Swiss 
curtain, anxiously. There lay sweet Marjory 
asleep on the rug, her little fat finger in her 
mouth and a tear-drop on her rosy cheek. 

Beside her sat Susan Ann, faithfully 
watching. How I envied Susan! What 
could I do to help Marjie out of her trouble? 

I felt impatient at my helplessness. With 
a deep sigh I drew myself up. And then— 
what do you think? I found that my string 
was loose from the box. I was free at last. 
With a joyous bound I sprang up. I hit the 
ceiling with my head; but what cared I? 
Down I came, and landed on the rug right 
beside Susan Ann. She jumped in alarm, 
but not for one moment did she think of 
leaving Marjory. 

Brave, honest Susan! I had never seen the 
face of the rag doll before, because she al- 
ways wore a large blue sunbonnet. 

Some people might call Susan’s face flat 
and expressionless; but, as I saw the look of 
love in the great round blue eyes, I thought, 
and I have thought ever since, that she was 
the most radiantly beautiful creature that I 
had ever seen. 

‘*Don’t be frightened,’’ I whispered to 
her. ‘‘I’m not half so ridiculous as I look. 
My life has always been more or less 
cramped and confined until now.’’ (How 
true that was!) ‘‘I have never known any of 
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the fun of life; and, now that I am free, I 
long to be merry.’’ 

Susan nodded her sunbonnet and sighed 
softly. I drew nearer, and, looking into the 
depths of the bonnet, said, ‘‘Do you know 
how to play ‘hunt the thimble’?’’ Susan 
gave a delighted giggle. 

‘‘Just play one game,’’ I pleaded. ‘‘I 
know where a thimble is hidden,—I do, in- 
deed.’’ Susan jumped up, and we began our 
game,—very softly to be sure, for fear of 
waking Marjory. 

I had never dreamed of such fun as we had 
then. I thought I should die of laughing. 
Susan Ann capered about sideways, just like 
a crab. She told me what ‘‘hot’’ and 
“‘cold’’ meant, and I got all confused. I 
told her she was ‘‘hot’’ when she was look- 
ing behind the big drum; and, when she went 
near the box on the window-sill, I shrieked, 
*“Cold!’’ so loudly that Susan turned and 
put her hand over my mouth. 

“If you are so noisy, I ‘won’t play, so 
there,’’ she whispered. After that we were 
very quiet, I can tell you. But, whenever I 
got excited, I would bound up and hit my 
head against the ceiling and land way across 
the room. Every time I did that, Susan Ann 
became almost helpless with laughter. She 
would cover her face with her blue gingham 
apron, and sway from side to side. 

‘‘T don’t believe that you know where any 
thimble is,’’ she said at last. ‘‘You are 
just trying to spring a joke on me.’’ That 
was so witty that I had to put my beard in 
my mouth to stifle my laughter. 

At last we were both tired, and Susan said, 
‘‘T give it up,’’ though she hadn’t the least 
idea where it was. I took her hand, and 
said softly: ‘‘It is in my old box. Don put 
it there, and forgot all about it.’’ 
don’t mean it!’’ said Susan, starting back. 
“‘And they blamed Marjie.’? We both 
hopped over to the box, and I lifted Susan 
up so that she might peep in. Just as she 
had caught the top of the box in her hands, 
we heard Nurse coming; and, in our hurry 
to get back to Marjie, the box was pulled 
over, out rolled the thimble, and, as bad luck 
would have it, it stopped on the rug close to 
Marjie’s little fat hand. 

Susan Ann and I lay down just as the door 
opened, The noise startled Marjorie, and 
she sat up, rubbed her pretty eyes, and 
looked about her. Then she began to laugh. 

“‘Oh, such a funny dream I had, Nursie,’’ 
she said. Nurse stood still and gazed at us 
all with an expression that neither Susan nor 
I liked. Little Marjie, fortunately, did not 
notice it but went gayly on :— 

“‘T fought de fimble was in Mr. Jack’s 
box. (Dear Mr. Jack. I isn’t afraid of 
Mr. -Jack. He did not mean to hurt my 
nose.) Dear Mr. Jack came out of his box; 
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and he and Susan Ann did play ‘hunt de 
fimble,’ oh, so drefful funny! And de fimble 
did roll out. Why, here it is! And here is 
dear Mr. Jack, too!’’ 

Her little face grew serious. ‘‘It’s velly, 
velly funny,’’? she murmured. ‘‘What you 
fink, Nursie?’’ 

**Miss Marjie,’’ said Nurse, with that 
same expression, ‘‘I fink too many things to 
tell you all at once.”? | F 

T gazed into the sunbonnet, and saw Susan 
Ann’s eyes flame. i 

We knew what that nurse thought. And it 
was shameful. But what could we do? 
To Nurse, Susan was only a rag doll, and I 
a Jack-once-in-the-box. ‘This only can we 
do. Be true and loyal to your little mis- 
tress: stand by her in all her troubles; and, 
when every one else misunderstands her, com- 
fort and cheer her, and love her always. 

Mercy me, how I tremble! That is Nurse 
coming. Now I wonder if I can wriggle out 
of this chair, and so spare dear Marjory a 
scolding? 


The Little B’s. 


It had been such a noisy, busy day at the 
little Brown B-hive on Vandecker Street! 
All the little B’s had buzzed so loudly and 
flown about so constantly that the poor Queen 
B’s ears ached, and her nerves ached, too. 
**Seems to me I shall fly,’’ she murmured. 
“Tt does seem as if I must have a little 
breathing-spell between now and their bed- 
times. Dear little souls, they don’t mean to 
wear me out.’’ The shining knife slipped 
through the loaf, and another even, delicate 
slice of the B-bread slanted forward on the 
little heap of slices. Through the crack in 
the dining-room door squeezed all sorts of 
shrill noises, crowding each other to get out. 
The dear Queen B sighed gently. 

**T suppose it’s because there’s so many of 
Yem,’’ she went on, musing. ‘‘You couldn’t 
expect a hiveful of little B’s—nine of ’em, 
counting Baby B—to sit still all day long. 
Dear little souls!’’ 

The Queen B’s musings always began or 
ended with ‘‘dear little souls.’’ ‘‘ Dear little 
souls!’’ she went on. ‘‘Well, I’m going to 
give ’em a chance to earn a little bit of 
spending money. I’m going to hire ’em to 
be good and keep still a whole hour,—no, 
that’s too long. I should get homesick, my- 
self. Half an hour I guess’ll do.’’ 

**Busy B’s! Busy B’s!’’ she called at the 
door. The whole swarm flew out into the 
kitchen at once. ‘‘I’ll pay you a cent apiece 


if you’ll keep still half an hour,—that’ll be 


till supper,’’ the Queen B said. ‘‘Now you 
go back in there, and earn your centses.’’ 

She laughed. ‘‘And I guess it’ll be sav- 
ing my senses,’’ she added. Fora while it 
was very quiet in the B-hive, and the gentle 
Queen B rested a little. Then from the sub- 
dued buzzing and rustling in one corner of 
the dining-room she knew the B’s had 
swarmed on the sofa. When the B’s swarmed, 
there was likely to be mischief or something 
else of importance going on. 

“(She isn’t rich,’’ buzzed the little fat 
drone B. 

**She’s most poor,’’ buzzed Honey B. 

“'Tet’s don’t take it,’’ buzzed the workers. 
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“‘Tet’s don’t, ’’ they all buzzed. ‘‘ Buzz-zz! 
Buzz-zz!’’ Soon after the swarming the 
Queen B saw the dining-room door open a 


tiny crack and a big white poster edge out 
through. It dangled from a long pink 


string, and the string was tied to a long 
stick. There it swung and twisted round. 
The Queen\8 was used to posters. She went 
up and read this one. It said, in very large, 
decided-looking letters that didn’t all of them 
toe the same mark : 

WE hAVE dESIDEd We’L B 

FOr nOt HInG! 

The Queen B wasn’t a bit dismayed, as 
you might think. You see she understood. 
‘*Dear little souls!’’ she buzzed softly though 
the crack.—Annie Hamilton Donnell, in 
Zion’s Herald. 


GOod 


Playing at Paradise. 


She called to me with dancing eyes, 

“We're both turned out of Paradise: 
‘The tree of knowledge was the pear, 
That’s over in the corner there. 


“‘And, mother, dearest, Cousin Jake 
Was simply splendid as the snake: 
He curved about the trunk; to hiss 

. He shot his tongue out, just like this. 


“He kicked the branches with his feet, 
To knock us down some pears to eat; 
And, when we tasted them, there came - 
An angel with a sword of flame. 


“Bob was the angel; and he said 

We must dig thistles for our bread, 

And, though we digged with toil and pain, 
He’d make the thistles grow again. 


“But can he, mother? And he says 
The orchard’s shut to us for days. 
Do come, and make him let us in, 
Because we're sorry for our sin.”’ 


I went; and, whirling by the gate 
A wooden sword about his pate, 

I found our Bob in angel-wise 
Guarding his orchard-paradise. 


**Beware the flaming sword,” he cried, 

“Tt turns all ways. Don’t come inside.’”’ 

*'Now, Bob, run in,’’ I, laughing, said ; 

“Tt’s time all angels went to bed.” 
—Norman Gale. 


A True Story. 


Old Dapple was so tired when haying-time 
was over that grandpa said he should rest a 
whole week, with oats for dinner every day. 

“‘Vou’re the faithfullest old fellow!’’ 
grandpa said, warmly stroking Dapple’s old 
nose back and forth, back and forth, lov- 
ingly. ‘‘Now you shall have a holiday and 
munch hay instead of rake it. Wait: I’ll 
trundle the big rake under the mow, out of 
your sight, so you’ll forget there was ever 
any such thing in the world as work.’’ 

Then grandpa went in to dinner with 
grandma and The Twins. Everybody called 
them The Twins, with capital T’s in their 
voices when they said it. 

It was quite late.in the afternoon when 
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grandpa asked The Twins to lead out old 
Dapple to water. 

‘‘Let him stay and drink as long as he 
wants to,’’ he called after them. ‘‘You 
needn’t .wait. He knows the way back 
alone. ’’ 

So old Dapple stood and drank his fill of 
the clear, sweet water and The Twins ran 
back to their play. But it wasn’t long before 
grandpa saw them coming toward him at a 
scamper. Both their faces were excited; and 
they shouted in a little breathless chorus, — 
The Twins usually spoke in chorus,—‘‘O 
grandpa, grandpa, quick! Look up in the 
mowing-field! Old Dapple’s up there rakin’ 
hay all alone, ’thout any rake or any hay! 
He’s goin’ back and forth and back and forth 
like everything!’’ 

And, when grandpa got on his ‘‘fur-offs’ 
and looked, sure enough, there was faithful 
old Dapple up in the mowing-field, patiently 
trudging up and down, making neat turns at 
the end of every ‘‘bout.’’ 

His tired old legs wavered unsteadily, but 
kept on. The afternoon sunshine lay on his 


/ rough back and dazzled his. old eyes on the 
| return trips, but he never thought of stopping. 


Something suddenly dimmed _ grandpa’s 
‘‘fur-offs,’’and he took them off. 


‘Faithful old fellow!’’ he muttered. 


| “Go lead him back, children, and give him 


oats for his supper. ’’ 

And how The Twins hugged him while 
they were doing it!—Constance Hamilton, in 
Youth's Companion. 


Ted says the stars are fire-flies, lost, 
As far, far up they flew; 
Roy calls them little silver nails 
To hold the floor of blue; 
May calls them gimlet-holes in heaven, 
To let the glory through. 
* —Mira C. Parsons. 


MACBETH'S “pearl top” 


and ‘pearl glass” lamp- 


chimneys are carefully made 
of clear tough glass; they fit, 
and get the utmost light from 
the lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass” are trade-marks. Look 
out for them and you needn’t 
be an expert. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/Z lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macseru, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“A HAND SAW IS A ‘GOOD THING, BUT NOT. TO 
“SHAVE WITH.” 


SAPOLIO 


IS THE PROPER THING FOR HOUSE-CLEANINC,. 
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Good News. 


The Poor Wanderer. 


I love no peace which is not fellowship, 

And which includes not mercy. I would have 
Rather the raking of the guns across 

The world, and shrieks against heaven’s architrave, 
Rather the struggle in the slippery fosse 

Of dying men and horses, and the wave 
Blood-bubbling . .. Enough said! by Christ’s own cross, 

And by this faint heart of my womanhood, 
Such things are better than a Peace that sits 

Beside a hearth in self-commended mood, 
And takes no thought how wind and rain by fits 

Are howling out of doors against the good of ‘the poor 

wanderer, 
— Mrs, Browning. 


The Old Age Pension. 


The English government has introduced its 
old age pension bill. To speak of its provi- 
sions very briefly, it provides pensions of at 
least five shillings a week for ‘‘all needy and 
deserving persons over sixty-five years of 
age.’’ The local Boards of Guardians are to 
administer the funds, and one-half of the 
pension is to be paid by the local boards and 
one-half by the national exchequer. 

I observe a disposition in some quarters to 
speak of this bill as a bid of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s for popularity, and as a movement for 
which he alone is responsible. This disposi- 
tion shows sad ignorance. The proposal for 
old age pensions has been pressed in England 
for a generation. It was suggested by Canon 
Blackley many years ago in careful and well- 
considered pamphlets and articles in leading 
reviews. The consideration of it has entered 
into all careful discussion of England’s very 
difficult questions as to the relief of her 
paupers. And it is very much to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s credit that, having satisfied himself 
that the principle of such pensions was cor- 
rect, he threw himself into an unpopular 
cause. 

It will not prove in this discussion that 
the plan is what is generally called popular. 
Mere politicians—people who look at pres- 
ent circumstances only—are sorry it is forced 
upon them. It is by no means certain that 
it will go through Parliament, even under 
the pressure of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
administration which he supports. 

It should be observed that the English pro- 
posal contemplates pensions only in the cases 
of the ‘‘needy and deserving’’ poor. Here 
comes in the eternal question, Who is de- 
serving? and the provision leaves the man- 
agers of almshouses and paupers in the same 
difficulty which they are in now. This is 
because it places the pension on a different 
basis from all pensions granted in England 
to servants of the State who have fulfilled the 
working side of their contract with the State. 

For in the ordinary pension of a retired 
servant of the government he receives that 
pension without any question whether he be 
poor or deserving. He has earned it as a 
part of his compensation for his service. It 
is as with us. An admiral receives a pen- 
sion until he dies after he has ‘‘retired.’’ 
He may own twenty gold mines: he may 
drink and steal and lie. But his right to the 
pension remains. It is founded on the fact 
that he has given so many years of service to 
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the State. He has for so many years done 
what the State commanded, and now till he 
dies the State continues the payment of his 
wages. 

Whenever, in New England, we shall come 
round to arrange our ‘‘old age pensions, ’’ we 


‘|are in a position to grant them, not to the 


needy and deserving simply, but to all sorts 
and conditions of men. 

Unfortunately, we cannot yet say all sorts 
and conditions of women. But it is easy to 
see that our statutes are fast adapting them- 
selves to a consummation so desirable as 
that. 

Under the admirable New England system, 
every man is a servant of the State, because 
he is born into the State. So soon as he is 
eighteen years old, the State avails herself of 
his service. If she needs him to fight, she 
calls him into her military service at any 
period between eighteen and forty-five. Or, 
if there be no war, if a house is in flames, 
the proper officer may call upon any person 
in attendance, and order him to go into a 
buming house and render to the community 
the service which is needed. The man must 
obey: he is as truly the servant of the State 
as if he were wearing a uniform and hada 
musket upon his shoulder. More than this, 
the State says to him every year: ‘‘ You will 
pay your personal tax to us. You may not 
possess a cent, you may be in debt right and 
left; but the State requires of you a tax be- 
cause you are the servant of the State and 
the State is taking care of you.’’ 

Thus most men born in Massachusetts, 
who have lived here since they were young 
men, have paid to the State of Massachusetts 
two dollars a year because they are citizens 
of Massachusetts. This service is as definite 
a service as if they had been sailors in a 
fleet or soldiers in the army. True, it does 
not take their whole time nor their whole 
resource; but it does represent a definite ser- 
vice which they have rendered to the State. 
Now on precisely the same principle by 
which the country pays to a retired admiral a 
retiring pension the State of Massachusetts, 
when she chooses, can pay to these servants 
of hers what may be called a retiring pen- 
sion. 

Here is an advantage which we have which 
Mr. Chamberlain and the English government 
do not have. They have chosen to assess 
their taxes upon property or upon incomes or 
upon industry; but they have never said that 
every Englishman must pay something into 
the treasury of the State. 

It is easy to see that, if the State of Mas- 
sachusetts opened a separate account with 
each tax-payer, the amount thus standing to 
the credit of John Doe or Richard Roe, by 
the time he is eighty years old, would be 
considerable. On the debit side, it is true, 
the amount which the State. has expended for 
him is considerable. But, if that is not to 
be remembered against him, if we are simply 
dealing with him as a person who has done 
the State the favor of not dying in sixty-two 
years, his annual poll-tax,—his two dollars 
a year,—calculated with compound interest 
at the rates ruling, say, since the year 1811, 
—will be counted not in hundreds, but in 
thousands, of dollars. In paying him,—say 
at eighty years of age his old-age pension, 
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—the State has also to recollect that he is 
one of ten or more persons the rest of whom 
started with him, but have fallen by the way. 
The State has had poll-taxes, representing 
their service, in the account from which in 
his old-age she is to remunerate him. 

Were such a study carejully made by the 
actuaries in Massachusetts, they would tell 
us that the poll-taxes which have been paid 
in Massachusetts since 1811 would amount 
to a capital which would pay, many times 
over, to every Massachusetts man who is 
more than eighty, such a pension as the Eng- 
lish statesman now proposes for needy and de- 
serving people over sixty-five. This accum- 
ulated poll-tax fund would pay them and 
their wives and sisters of the same age, who 
have till recently never paid any personal 
taxes to the State. 

I have no doubt that, before twenty years 
are over, the statesmen of Massachusetts will 
‘*come round’’ to some pension system’ for 
the aged. It is only too clear that our 
modem systems of industry make no direct, 
provision for persons who have passed what 
may be called the ‘‘hustling’’ age. Steam- 
engines and waterfalls do not want laggards 
to work with them: they insist on the co- 
operation of young men and women. And 
it is idle to say that these young men and 
women ought to have the forecast which pro- 
vides for old age in the period of youth. 
As we arrange things, the competition is 
quite too severe. The unmarried boy, 
utterly careless about his future, competes 
with the married man, and compels him to 
work at the lowest rate of wages. In such a 
system as this, it is the business of the com- 
munity to provide for the man and the 
woman who can no longer serve it in the 
field. Precisely as you say to a fine old 
admiral of sixty-five, ‘‘We love you and 
honor you, and are much obliged to you; but 
we mean to make younger men go to sea and 
serve the guns and face the tempests,’’ 
exactly so the State will have to say to the 
men and women whom its system crowds out 
of daily enterprise: ‘‘We are greatly obliged 
to you. We have compelled you, perhaps 
against your will, to pay us two dollars a 
year, so that in your old age you shall not 
have to wake before daylight, you shall not 
have to work till after sunset, but shall enjoy 
the relaxation which seems to belong to de- 
clining years.’’ It is our great good fortune 
that, in the face of every temptation to the 
contrary, we have preserved in our practice 
this habit of personal taxation which enables 
us thus to pension our aged people without 
placing them in any class of paupers. 3 

My own theory with regard to this coming 
pension of old age, as I have often expressed 
it here, is that it can be made thoroughly 
popular, and can work without any jar, if 
we begin by offering pensions to men and 
women who are over ninety. The charge on 
the State treasury would be very small, it 
would appeal to everybody’s sympathies, and 
everybody would be glad that the State’ is 
rich enough to pay it without grumbling. 
Before many years the overseers of the poor 
and other people who know about such things 
would be suggesting that the limit should be 
placed at eighty-five, and the legislature 
would readily consent. In a few years more 
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it would come down to eighty, and it would 
eventually establish itself at about the line 
which has been indicated in what I have 
said. That is, it would establish itself at 
about the place where the fund which the 
tax-payer has been laying up for himself is 
sufficient to meet the exigency. Or, speak- 
ing simply, the total of the annual poll taxes 
collected from men and women would be ex- 
pended in the annual old age pensions paid 
to the survivors of such tax payers in ad- 
vanced life. 

The English government proposes a pen- 
sion of about a dollar a week. With our 
higher prices and higher grade of living, it 
seems to me it would be better here to estab- 
lish such a pension at a hundred dollars a 
year. Epwarp E. HALE. . 


Prohibitory Liquor Laws. 


We are constantly told, by journals which 
ought to know better, that there is as much 
drinking at the bar in Maine as in any other 
State of the Union. We have obtained from 
a gentleman, who is quite without prejudice 
in the matter, and who is singularly well in- 
formed, the following statements, based upon 
statistics of the different States :— 

“<T have very often investigated the sub- 
ject as presented by the annual ‘Internal 
Revenue Reports of the General Government,’ 
and have occasionally reported. the same 
through the public press,—the Judependent 
and others. 

‘In my last work the general result is as 
follows: While the revenue from Illinois, 
derived from the subject, amounted to some 
$8 or $9 per inhabitant, New York was about 
or nearly $2, Massachusetts about $1.25, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island about $1, 
Maine paid only four cents. Not a cent was 
paid for manufactures, and four cents only 
for sales. Inthe table of manufactures ex- 
isting in different States, Maine was reported 
‘one detected, but broken up.’ 

“Tt is proper to add that the United States 
authority on the subject is very effectually 
enforced here, the attempt to sell without 
government assent being most certainly sure 
of detection and fine. 

“As an apology for so big a sum as four 
cents per inhabitant being paid in Maine, it 
is proper to remark that druggists and town 
agents for the sale of liquors for useful pur- 
poses are obliged to pay government the same 


_ fee as the wicked vendors. 


‘As to your inquiry ‘how there happened 
to be a committee willing to introduce such 
a law,’ I answer that from the beginning the 
public sentiment of the people of Maine has 
been such as to not only justify, but encour- 
age, the enactment of laws promotive of 
temperance. It is the leading characteristic 
of the inhabitants. 

‘(Tn answer to the scandal so often afloat 
about the frequent charge of intemperance in 


- Maine, it will be found that the victims are 


mainly and almost wholly the incomers 
from other States. Bar Harbor, for instance, 
has very numerous hotels and restaurants, all 
of which sell; while the fact a short time 
ago was that not a cottager was to be found 
there from Maine, with one or two excep- 


never saw a map of the United States that 


vision. 
first answer to my question. 
however, that last year enlarged us to the 


| 243° 2’ west of Greenwich; our easternmost 
point is Culebrita Island, off Porto Rico, in 


| 49’, or a trifle less than half round the globe. 


'the sun never sets in our land. 


‘extreme land point north is Point Barrow, 
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tions, and the hotels were filled with citizens 
of other States, all of whom demanded their 
brandy and wine. Enforce the law rigidly in 
Bar Harbor, and its existence as a favorite 
resort would cease. The four cents per in- 
habitant is largely made up from the fees 
thus paid by vendors all along the long coast 
of Maine,\ from New Hampshire to New 
Brunswick. ’’ 


poor. 


lines. 


work for the little 
Correspondence. 


. .. ‘'I have vainly tried to make the de- 
partments at Washington see what the United 
States is. The census office is willing to 
recognize Alaska, but draws the line on Porto 
Rico. This reluctance is traditional. I 


hold all the time. 


Companion. 


included Alaska, except as an inset, I 
asked the departments to give us a map of 
the country, including our West and East 
Indies; but they rule me out of order (just 
as they do when I tell them that the United 
States began in 1775, not in 1789). The 
Coast Survey gave me some points that may 
interest you, although they are subject to re- 
In fact, they have amended their 
It is certain, 


At the annual 


Ris Pe Carr, 
financial agent; 


east, to the west, and to the south. Our 
westernmost land point is Balabak Island, 


65° 13/ west of Greenwich. Our country, 
therefore, has a longitudinal range of 177° 


We are a great country, but cannot boast that 
In statute 
miles the distance from Culebrita to Balabak 
is 10,612. Our extreme south point is 
Manuk Manka Island, 4° 47 1-2’ north of the 
equator (240° 12’ west of Greenwich). Our 
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in 71° 23/ north (and 156° 20’ west), making 
our range in latitude 66° 351-2’. The dis- 
tance from Manuk Manka to Point Barrow is 
5,679 statute miles. So we are not latitudi- 
narians. A true map of the United States 
will cover one-fourth of .the globe, and will 
show that we reach from the longitude of 
Nova Scotia to that of Pekin and Hong 
Kong. When will Americans find it out? 
When will they see that Hawaii is our geo- 
graphic centre, and that California is an 
Eastern State? How is it possible for free 
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the Delaware “River they turned into an attrac- 
tive water-side park. With an occasional con- 
cert as an added feature, this resort as a 
free-for-all is a popular trysting-place for the 
Out in Denver the club women are 
doing a clever thing, but along more practical 
From their friends they also secure va- 
cant lots, which they transform into vegetable 
gardens for the impecunious. 


They furnish 
ones during the day, a place 


of interest for the man of the family at night, 
and good fresh vegetables for the entire house- 


If the best way to help the 


poor is to help them to help themselves, this 
Denver scheme deserves a good long mark 
from the recording angel—Woman’s Home 


The Proctor Academy. 


meeting of the Unitarian 


Educational Society, held at Concord, N.H., 
June 21, and at subsequent meetings of the 
trustees and executive committee, 
ments for the year have been made as follows: 
J. C. A. Hill, president; C. E. Carr, clerk; 
treasurer ; 
Je GC. A. Hill, Rev.. €.) J. 
Staples, Miss Mary A. Downing, Mrs. E. B. 
Fellows, Mrs. C. E. Carr, Prof. J. R. Eastman, 
C. C. Danforth, Solon A. Carter, Solomon 
Spalding, W. S. Carr, Rev. F, L. Phalen, H. A. 
Weymouth, M.D., J. W. Fellows, Lyman Clark, 
W. S. Quimby, G. W. Stone, Barron Shirley, 
Charles F. Stone, C. E. Carr, trustees; J. C. A. 
Hill, J. W. Fellows, J. R. Eastman, W. S. 
Carr, C. C. Danforth, G. W. Stone, C, J- 


appoint- 


Rev. Lyman Clark, 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Livy. Co., New York. 


Send for literature as to Methods of Treatment 
and special advantages. 


J, ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 498. 


Address 


Americans to talk of ‘subjects’ and ‘colo- 
nies’? Our flag means freedom, self-govern- 
ment, equal rights, thank God!’’. , . 


Dominion 
BOSTON 


TO 
QUEENSTOWN 


Hot-weather Philanthropy. 


During the hot months, when all the world ae 
goes a-summering, the club woman does not LIVERPOOL 
entirely shut up shop. Though she gives her Pa a crite 
head a rest, her heart continues in action. One Average Voyage 
under 7 days 


splendid feature of her summer work is for the 
recreation of the poor. Take the Brooklyn 
club women, for instance, who secured the use 
of vacant lots, and transfarmed them into parks 
by the expenditure of a few dollars, thereby 
furnishing breathing-places for the working- 
man and his family on sultry evenings. The 
Philadelphia club women have carried out an 
equally happy idea. One of the piers along 


TWiN- “SCREW 


Ling swr-sere 


Saline from Fitchburg R.R. 

Doc o Boston, as follows: 

Canada, Aug. 9. 

Derbyshire, ae 19. 

New Eng., Aug. 2, 30. 

Reduced Rates. Saloon pas- 
sage $60 and upwards, ac- 
cording to season. 

Second cabin, $37.50. Third 

class, 25.50, 

For passage plans and infor- 
mation apply to the company’s 
office, 103 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
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Staples, H. A. Weymouth, F. L. Phalen, 
Barron Shirley, executive committee. 

The report of the treasurer, made at the 
annual meeting for the year ending June 15, 
1899, showed that the expenses of maintaining 
Proctor Academy for the year had been met, 
that the current deficit for the previous year 
~ had been paid, and that a small addition to the 
permanent fund had been received. 


Christianity in Modern Life. 


The London /xguirer prints a sermon under 
this heading, preached by Rev. J. Estlin Car- 
penter at Manchester College, Oxford, at the 
meeting of the Summer School of Sunday 
School Teachers, from which we give the follow- 
ing extracts : — 

“This is an age of discoveries; and it will be 
known hereafter, Iam deeply persuaded, as the 
age which discovered Christianity. We stand 
at the beginning of a movement, nay,—in spite 
of some obviously conflicting appearances,—we 
are already far advanced in it, compared to 
which the Reformation of the sixteenth century 
will hereafter seem but a small change. It isa 
movement which is slowly clearing away those 
growths of later times, which /have so long ob- 
scured the true nature of our religion. History, 
philosophy, criticism, have all had their part in 
bringing it about. It is not the expression of 
the genius of any single man: it is the uprising 
of the whole power—mind, heart, and soul—of 
a free and educated humanity. In the vast 
mental quickening of our day it was inevitable 
that Christianity should be submitted to the 
same tests which every other institution had to 
undergo. Its ecclesiastical development could 
be studied, its line of growth traced back to its 
earliest stock, its influence on social evolution 
distinguished in part at least from the other 
forces shaping and guiding the order of our 
time; and, when this was done, inquiry passed 
fearlessly back to its very origins, and claimed 
the same right of investigation at its sources 
which it had already applied at every tributary 
along its mighty stream. The task of disen- 
gaging it from its first forms has indeed been 
only in part accomplished, and it may be that 
there are problems connected with it which can 
never be satisfactorily—still less completely— 
solved; but who that looks abroad upon the 
churches can fail to see that they are all con- 
centrating their attention on certain great com- 
mon ideas, and that the master-thought of Jesus 
—the kingdom of God—is leavening now the 
beliefs and hopes of men as for eighteen cen- 
turies it has never done before? No longer is 
it placed in some far-off heaven. No longer 
does the Church, and the Church only, hold the 
key. 

“We are learning to interpret it now as Jesus 
himself interpreted it, as an immense spiritual 
quickening of the society in which we live. We 
are coming to understand that it is the hope not 
of eternity, but of our own day. We are at last 
made aware that it is as good for London and 
Lancashire as for Jerusalem and Galilee, and 
that it will make England, if we will but have 
it so,a Holy Land. This it is which distin- 
guishes Christianity and the Hebrew root from 
which it sprang, alone among the religions of 
the world, Here, and here only, do we find re- 
ligion conceived as a principle of social growth. 
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Here, and here only, do we find religion set forth 
as the essential motive of human progress. 
‘Give up the world,’ cried the sages of India or 
the medieval monk: ‘it is a snare and a delu- 
sion. God calls you away from it to be at 
peace with him.’ ‘Transform the world,’ cries 
Christianity, ‘to be the scene of a divine life: 
God sends you unto it to be fellow-workers 
with him.’ And:so he sets before us a quest to 
call forth our energies, and a vision of fulfilment 
to satisfy our longing,—‘Seek ye first the king- 
dom of God and his righteousness,’ ‘till ye all 
come unto a perfect man.’ Nay, more, it has 
discerned in Jesus what he would not offer us 
in himself,—the type, the realized ideal, of the 
man who sought and found, the man who 
pressed forward and attained.” 


Spirit of the Press. 


A letter in the Congregationalist sums up the 
results of the Harvard Summer School of The. 
ology, and hopes that the denomination which 
that paper represents may ever maintain its 
present lead in the number of attendants : — 


The scope, spirit, and management of the 
school were worthily characteristic of its origi- 
nators and surroundings. It aimed simply at 
truth in a broad-minded, earnest, reverent way. 
Each lecturer chose his themes, and treated 
them with absolute freedom. While each thus 
held his own doctrinal view-point, there was 
never any effort to attack the positions of 
others; and there were some noteworthy coinci- 
dences of view, proving that thinkers widely 
separated in many respect are being borne on- 
ward, perhaps unconsciously, by the same 
mighty under-currents of spiritual and intellect- 
ualimpulse. ‘“Unity” was a favorite watchword. 
Not that there was mechanical effort to harmo- 
nize opposing views of truth, but rather a sin- 
cere respect for all honest opinions, an eager- 
ness to compare notes, and a growing satisfaction 
with a fellowship where all were seeking solely 
for all the facts that could be found. While 
there was no effort to tear down old views, 
there was willingness to utter the latest word in 
any line of thought; in accordance with Prof. 
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Clarke’s. pithy saying, “New truths do not wait 
till men know that they want them: if they did, 
they would never get here.” There was full 
readiness to listen to every new word, if only to 
“hang it up” for later consideration, as Bushnell 
recommended concerning doubts. ... A church 
ought to encourage its minister to go to this 
school, regarding his time there as more than 
equivalent to hours spent in his study at home. 
Yet, if a pastor is no more than ordinarily weary 
with a year’s work, he need not hesitate to plan 
for the still richer treat that will be in store at 
Cambridge next July. Let him bring his bi- 
cycle—fully half the members this year were 
wheelmen—or his tennis racket, and the free 
afternoons will offer ample opportunities for 
physical refreshment. He need not hope to 
make his lecture notes into sermons, but he will 
find many a sermon plan growing out of those 
notes. He will go back to his books with 
stimulated mind and quickened soul, a better 
student of God’s truth, with a broader outlook 
upon his specific work, his fellow-workers every- 


where, and the world’s life. 
. 


Dr. S. A. Steel wrote an editorial for the 
Epworth Era some months ago which for 
candid expressions has rarely been excelled 
in religious journalism :— 


Candy beats the world for some things. 
You can capture the children with candy ; and, 
when you capture the children, you have won 
the fight. When we were in the fresh and 
callow stage of our ministry, a Campbellite 
preacher came to our charge. He was just 
out of the university, and full up to the chin 
with verdant Greek. He visited us and in- 
vited us to join him in a public discussion 
of the differences of our religious belief. 
We hardly knew aléha from omega at that 
time, and declined the proposal. Then he 
publicly challenged us. Our first plan was to 
send off for a famous debater to meet him; 
but the expense of that plan led us to 
abandon it. So we politely declined the chal- 
jenge. He began a meeting, and carried it on 
three weeks, making large capital out of our 
refusal to discuss our doctrines with him. 
We loaded our pockets with candy, and used 
it. There were about forty conversions in his 
meeting, and we received thirty-odd of them 
into our church. Candy whipped him. Fast 


than ever before. 


HHHENHS 


STRANGELY INSPIRED. 


Prof. Tyndall once said that the finest inspiration he ever had 
was from an old servant who knocked on his door every morning 
and called, “Arise, sir: it is near seven o’clock, and you have great 
work to do to-day.” ; 

Some of our designers must have heard similar calls, for they 
have arisen and done better work on wood mantels this season 
Our Annual Exhibition of Mantels is now on, 
and it distances the displays of all previous summers. 

It seems a pity that every owner of a house in process of con- 
struction should not see this remarkable exhibit. 


Apart from all 


interest in their sale, we believe that they are full of suggestive ideas. 
We shall welcome any visitor who will do us the favor to see this display regardless of 
any intention to purchase. Just see the mantels. You will not be asked to buy. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 


ey 


_ Wis., and others, will speak. The public is cor- 
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as he threw out a fish, we strung him. The 
older people followed the little ones; and 
they followed candy, and raised Cain, —that 
is slang: excuse us, it slipped out. We 
mean made a fuss, or, in religiously dignified 
phrase, created a domestic disturbance if 
they were not allowed to come to our Sun- 
day-school. Never mind about daptidzo and 
eis and apo. Try candy. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Programme of the National Con- 
; ference. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 16. 
4?.M. Council meeting. 


MONDAY EVENING. 


7.45 P.M. “The Nature and Character of 
God”: 1. “Is God yet Personal and Immedi- 
ate? or, The Intelligent Supervision of the 
Universe v. Chance,” Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, 
New York, N.Y.; 2. “Recent Tendencies to- 
ward Anthropomorphism in Religious Thought,” 
Prof. Charles M. Tyler, Ithaca, N.Y. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 17. 
TUESDAY MORNING. 


9 A.M. Communion. To beadministered by 
Rev. Robert Collyer, New York, N.Y., and Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

10 A.M. Address of welcome bythe presi- 
dent. Appointment of committees, etc. 

10.30 A.M. Address, chairman of the Council, 
Rev. Minot J. Savage, D.D., New York, N.Y. 

1r A.M. Address, secretary American Unita- 
rian Association, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, 
Mass. 

11.30 A.M. Discussion of suggestions and 
recommendations in two preceding addresses. 

12.30 P.M. Introduction of new business. 

I P.M. Recess. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M.. Biennial meeting of the Women’s 
‘National Alliance. 
- 3.30 p.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Temper- 
ance Society.: Hon. John D. Long, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Rev. William D. Simonds, of Madison, 


dially invited. 
TUESDAY EVENING. 


7.45 P.M. “The Higher Nature of Man”: 
1. “In the Light of History,” Rev. Samuel R. 
Calthrop, Syracuse, N.Y.; 2. “In the Light of 
Idealism,” Rev. Charlés F. Dole, Boston, Mass, 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 18. 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


9.30 A.M. Business meeting. 

Io A.M. ‘Our Means of Helping to promote 
the Higher Life of Man”: 1. “How we under- 
stand and make Use of the-Bible in our Work,” 
Rey. Joseph May, LL.D,, Philadelphia, Pa.; 2. 
“«How we make Use of the Life and Teachings 
of Jesus as Helps in our Work,” Rev. William 
Hanson Pulsford, Waltham, Mass.; 3, “How 
our Doctrine of Immortality helps to promote 
the Higher Life of Man,” Rev... Charles E. 
St. John, Pittsburg, Pa. 

12M. Discussion. To be led by Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson, Hopedale, Mass., and Rev. James 
Eells, Boston; Mass. ; 


preside and make an opening address. 
ligious Education in the South,” Prof. Booker 
T. Washington, Tuskegee, Ala.; 2. “The Rela- 
tion of the Sunday-school to the Child,” Mrs, 
|John A. Bellows, 
‘| Child’s Right to Religious Instruction,” Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, New York City, N.Y. 


by Mr. Walter P. Eaton of Reading, Mass., 
president National Young People’s Religious 
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12.30 P.M. Devotional meeting. To be con-| Chicago, Ill.; 2. “The Appeal for Religious 

ducted by Rev. John H. Heywood, Louisville, | Reconstruction,” Rev. Paul R. Frothingham, 

Ky. New Bedford, Mass.; 3. “The Appeal to Chris- 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. tian Sentiment,’ Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, 

2P.M. Meeting in the interest of the Sunday Buffalo, N.Y.; 4. “The Appeal to Conscience,” 
School Society. Rev. Edward A. Horton will | Rev. Minot J: Savage, D.D. 


1. “Re- 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 19. 


THURSDAY MORNING. 

9.30 A.M. Business meeting. 

Io A.M. Three papers: 1. “Religion and 
Education,” Prof. Franklin W. Hooper, New 
York, N.Y.; 2. “Religion and Citizenship,” 

4P.M. Meeting in the interest of the Young | Adelbert Moot, Esq., Buffalo, N.Y.; 3. “ Re- 
People’s Religious Union. General topic: “The | ligion and Sociology,” Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 


Religious Union and its Relations.” Addresses Washington, D.C. 
11.30 A.M. Discussion. 


12M. Report of Committee on Nominations 

Union, Miss Mary L. Lamprey of North Easton, and Election of Officers. 

Mass., and others. Informal discussion, 12.30 P.M. Devotional meeting. To be con- 
5 to 7.30 P.M. Complimentary reception and | ducted by Rev. John P. Forbes, New York, 

supper (with exercises) to the young people of N.Y. 

the Conference by the unions of Washington| 1?-M. Recess. 

and Baltimore. 


Boston, Mass.; 3, “The 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 3.M. Meeting in the interest of the Ameri- 


7.45 P.M. Platform Meeting. Subject, “The|can Unitarian Association. 1. Hon. Carroll D. 
Practical Appeal of the Unitarian Church to | Wright will preside, and make an introductory 


the Twentieth Century”: 1. “The Appeal of | address; 2. “The Message of our Church to the 


the Unitarian Church to the National Life of the | Great Ecclesiastical Corporations,” Rev. Edward 
Twentieth Century,” Hon. George E. Adams, | Everett Hale, D.D., Boston, Mass.; 3. “The 


GILCHRIST & COMPANY’S 
NEW BUILDING. 


Lex! 
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ala HIS is merely an outline of what you will see on Washington Street of 
the new building to be erected a few steps from Summer Street. The 
internal arrangements will greatly add to your comfort and facilitate you 
in shopping expeditions for Dry Goods. We are. grateful to the multitudes 
of patrons from every section of New England that have contributed to our 
success, thus compelling us to add this new building to our establishment. 
Until February { we are confined to our present quarters at 5, 7, 9, and 


11 Winter Street. 
‘ GILCHRIST & COMPANY. 
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Message of our Church to the Unchurched,” 
Rev. B. Fay Mills, Brookline, Mass.; 4. “The 
Message of our Church to our own People,” 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 


8 p.m. Sermon. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


College Fair — In the last week encouraging 
reports of work already under way and prof- 
fers of assistance have been received from a 
number of places in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and New York, and from Chicago and Wash- 
ington, as also from several friends in Europe. 

Any articles usually found at the best fairs 
will be acceptable; but, besides these, we want 
peculiar things, characteristic of different sec- 
tions, as Indian work, photographs of historic 
places or of Unitarians of note, curios from 
everywhere. The Photograph Committee are 
preparing a circular of information which will 
be sent early in September, giving directions 
for college calendars, collections of views, etc. 
Directions for sending articles will be given 
later in this column and by circular to the 
unions. 

National Conference—The committee are 
hard at work arranging the programme, which 
promises to be of great interest. The entire 
session will be in the hands of the young peo- 
ple themselves. There will be brief addresses, 
a reception and supper with after exercises ten- 
dered by the Washington and Baltimore Unions 
to the young people of the Conference. The 
churches are asked to send one young man or 
woman in their delegations, and our union 
members should strive to arouse an interest in 
this important meeting. Many young people 
in our parishes, whether members of unions or 
not, could go if only they were to become in- 
terested. ; 

A Hot Weather Union—“We are keeping 
up asplendid interest in our meetings, in spite of 
the almost unbearable hot weather we have been 
having. Our average attendance is much larger 
than for the same period a year ago. Our Sun- 
day evening meetings begin at 7.30 and close at 
about 8.30. At the close of the meetings it is 
a hard matter to get the members out, so that 
the chapel can be closed. We sometimes linger 
until after nine o’clock. 


“The monthly business meetings, followed by |: 
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come to the cause of pure Christianity from the appoint- 
ment of the proposed Conference Committee, and its earn- 
est hope that the eS a will secure sympathetic re- 
ception and formal acceptance at the session of the General 
Convention in October. 

Resolved, That in this expression of opinion the Young 
People’s Christian Union rejoices to find itself so com- 
caret in harmony with the Young People’s Religious 

nion, between which and this union fraternal intimacy 
and co-operation have always existed. 

_ Resolved, That the secretary of the Central Union be 
instructed to transmit these resolutions to the secretaries 
of the Young People’s Religious Union and the Univer- 
salist General Convention. 

ALFRED J. CARDALL, Gen. Sec’y. 


Church News, 


Boston.— Union services at King’s Chapel 
on Sunday, August 20, will be conducted by 
Rev. Charles A. Allen of Bridgewater, Mass. 


Boston Common: The meeting on Boston 
Common was held under favorable auspices 
with a good attendance. The speakers were 
Rey. Charles T. Billings of Lowell and Rev. 
Charles J. Staples of Manchester, N.H. Mr. 
Billings.took for his subject the “Leadership of 
Jesus.” He pointed out the characteristics of 
that leadership, showed how it transcended that 
of all other leaders, and yet how it had that 
within itself which could appeal to all men. 
Mr. Staples spoke on “Liberty, False and 
True,” and dwelt on the noble and natural trait 
of human nature to rejoice in freedom, in the 
day of release from bonds. This has been an 
age of emancipation in science, in commerce, in 
thought, in religion. But what are the uses of 
freedom after we have attained it? So many 
and so terrible are the failures, the moral ship- 


‘wrecks that men make in their freedom, that it 


would seem as though the old authority, dictat- 
ing, directing life, might be better. But our 
faith in freedom carries us on to believe that 
men thrown upon themselves will work out 
their own salvation, and this is the divine pur- 
pose in human life. That liberty, then, is false 
which robs men of their self-control and lessens 
their possession of themselves. Liberty is 
given, that self-knowledge and self-possession 
may grow and expand. And, again, that lib- 


. érty is false which does not lead men to rever- 


ence the facts of life, the laws of nature, the 
rights of children and dumb creatures, the rights 
of human souls. This is reverence for God that 
we love and delight in the life of his world. To 
choose and welcome God’s law as our law is 
the summing up of religion. Rev. Charles A. 
Allen of Bridgewater, Mass., pronounced the 
benediction. The service will be held next 
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Sunday, August 20, at 5 p.M., thirteenth tree 
north of tile walk on the Charles Street Mall. 
The speakers will be Rev. Charles E. St. John 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Rev. Benjamin F. 
McDaniel of Newton Centre. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended to friends to come and join 
in the singing. 


Alameda, Cal.— After the summer vaca- 
tion, services were resumed at the First Unita- 
tian Church on August 6. The pastor, Rev. 
George R. Dodson, delivered a sermon on 
“The Agnosticism of Herbert Spencer.” He 
spoke with earnestness and confidence, saying 
that it is by truth that we live, and that the one 
fatal unbelief, the one deadly scepticism, is 
unbelief in the reality of truth or the despair of 
man’s ability to find it. He recognized the 
limitations that beset finite man, and believed 
that it must be man’s supreme desire to gain 
that truth that is related to his duty. Many 
Oakland and San Francisco friends were in 
attendance. Vesper services will be held every 
Sunday for the present. A large part of Mr. 
Dodson’s sermon was printed in an Alameda 
paper, which added: “That the vespers are ap- 
preciated in Alameda is proved again. The 
first gathering of a new season could scarcely 
be expected to be large. But the well-filled 
church yesterday testified to the fact that 
public interest in these services has not abated 
during the vacation.” 


Cambridge, Mass.—The First Church 
will be closed the last two Sundays in August 
and the first Sunday in September. Since July 
9 the following ministers have preached here: 
Rev. John W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, Rev. 
C. E. St. John of Pittsburg, and Rev. F. C. 
Southworth of Chicago. 


An agreement was recently reached between 
this church and the Shepard Congregational 
Society by virtue of which, instead of each 
church claiming the exclusive title First Church 
in Cambridge, each will hereafter use the name 
with modifications that are historically correct 
and descriptive. The agreement stands*thus: 
On tablets on the buildings, on all stationery, 
on the calendars or other weekly announce- 
ments, and in the records of the two bodies 
whenever they are applicable, the Unitarians 
will use the title The First Parish Church in 
Cambridge (1636)—Unitarian since 1829; and 
the Trinitarians will use the title The First 
Church in Cambridge (1636) and Shepard Con- 
gregational Society (1829). For the records of 
the meetings of the respective churches the 


FRESH coat of paint and change 
of color will make your house 
look fresh and bright. If you want 
to sell it will enhance the value of your 
property, or enable you to rent it quicker, to 
better tenants and for more money; is there- 
fore a good investment if properly painted. 
To paint it properly have Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil applied by a competent, 


“By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FREE any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 

folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or _ 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


sociables held on the last Thursday in each{  ABMSTRONG ¢ McKELVY 
month, have worked a revolution in our union. SEYMER-BAUMAR, = 
We have been changed from a most unsociable | DAVIS-CHAMBERS " 
i i itt 
body to one of the most sociable. The business FAHNESTOOK. m= 
meetings in June and July were only forms to |, anGn Pittsburgh. 
comply with our constitution, being held on the vhs } cincinnat 
river steamer, and were decided social successes: | ECKSTEIN J} 
Another time we took a trolley-ride to the} ATLANTIO 
home of our president, where refreshments were BRADLEY 
served. Oh, we are alive, if it is scorching.’ eneeen 
Resolutions — The following resolutions were New York. 
passed by the Christian Union of the Univer- JEWETE 
salist Church at its late convention in Lynn, and ULSTER 
a copy sent the Religious Union by the general UNION 
secretary, Rev. Alfred J. Cardall. Weknow our 
: A Ame A . SOUTHERN 
members will all rejoice in these expressions of Chicago, 
friendliness : — Be 
Whereas the American Unitarian Association has Pe oa 
recently sent its fraternal greetings to the Universalist MISSOURI 
General Convention, and, in recognition of what it finely St. Louis, 
calls ‘‘ the intellectual agreements and deep faiths of the | RED SEAL : : 
heart” cherished by Unitarians and Universalists, has by uTiRy practical painter. 
formal Pats Pro peed the anovingment of a conference 80 
committee sha! evise plans for closer co-operation 
in Christian work ; and 1 JOHN T. oi ete shee 
Whereas the Young People’s Religious Union of the MORLEY ore 
Unitarian Church has, in its annual conyention assemble: Cleveland. 
formally Sepressed its hearty approval of the propose SALEM ‘ 
plan of conference, and has transmitted such approving len A. Salem, Mass. 
expression to the secretary of the Central Young People’s | CORNELL 
Christian Union,— therefore, be it, Buffalo. 
Resolved, That this convention of the Young People’s KENTUCEY 


Christian Union desires to record its warm approval of 
the fraternal and definite prdepstpion of the American 
Unitarian Association, its belief that great good would 


Louisville, 
National Lead Co., roo William St, New York. 
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following titles will be used: The First Church 
in Cambridge, Unitarian, and The First 
Church in Cambridge, Congregational. For 
common use in advertisements in local papers 
the following short titles will be used: The 
First Church— Unitarian, and The First 
Church — Congregational. This result was 
gained after much amicable correspondence 
and conference. President Eliot of Harvard 
College was chairman of the committee repre- 
senting The First Church—Unitarian. 


Chicago, Ill—In the .absence of Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, Rev. Celia:P. Woolley is sup- 
plying the pulpit of Memorial Chapel during 
August. The sermon .on ‘‘The Thought of 
‘God,”’ preached August 6, was well reported 
in the 7ribune. We quote from it the clos- 
ing sentences :— 

*‘The thought of God grows more abstract, 
but not less real, through the influence of the 
scientific philosophy of the age, expressed in 
the phrase the ‘divine immanence.’ ‘The 
theological conception is enlarged to the 
cosmological,—God not a person, but an in- 
finite presence. Personality is proved, not 
in terms of time and space, but inthe dis- 
covery of intelligent, progressive law, lead- 
ing, not man alone, but all created life slowly 
upward from one stage of achievement to 
another. The new thought of God finds its 
chief demonstration in the ethical nature of 
man. As we perform the will, we shall know 
the doctrine. All men believe in the power 
of goodness, therefore worship, in some form, 
is natural.to all. Worship inspired by love, 
reverence springing from knowledge, will grow 
out of the newer, higher thought of God.’’ 


_ Brie, Pa.—The Unitarian church here has 
at last secured a lot in a very desirable loca- 
tion. It is hoped a building will be begun 
within the next ninety days. . 


Falmouth, Mass.— As usual, services are 
held in the Town Hall through the-month of 
August, the preachers being Rev. Messrs. C. R. 
_ Eliot, James De Normandie, D.D., W. H. 
Lyon, D.D., and W. Hanson Pulsford. Unsec- 
tarian services are held by Rev. W.H. Lyon 
in his house at Chapoquoit, West Falmouth, 
which is filled with residents of the island and 
of the nearer mainland, 


Green Harbor, Mass.—Rev. J. W. Bar- 
ker is supplying the pulpit of Grace Chapel 
during his summer vacation. Large congrega- 
tions attend the services. The people feel very 
much encouraged, and hope the good work 
which Mr. Barker has so successfully started 
will continue. 


Newport, R.I.—Rev. George W. Cutter 
has resigned the pastorate of the Channing 
Memorial Church, the resignation to take 
effect November 1. The following resolutions 
were adopted at a recent church meeting : — 


In regretfully accepting: the resignation of Rey. George 
Ww. Cutter as Plot of the Channing Memorial Church, 
the corporation of the church desires to make this expres- 
sion: — : i 

Dr. Cutter came to us as our pane, in 1889; and, by his 
large ability and earnestness in the pulpit and through his 
kindly faithfulness as pastor, he at once commanded our 
confidence and esteem. Under his ministrations many ac- 
cessions were made to the church; and there is particular 
reason for remembering the numbers who on Easter Sun- 
day in successive years came forward to receive the right 
hand of fellowship. 

We wish also not to forget that Rev. Mr. Cutter in re- 
sponse to our most earnest solicitations decided to remain 
our pastor at times when he had pressing calls to larger 
churches in wider fields and among more actively working 
people, Even with large current expenses and the extraor- 
din; repairs which the church building required, the 
church with the active practical help of its devoted women 
was able to maintain itself, 

Tt would be ungrateful in us not to be mindful of these 
years of cordial working together, and not to be apprecia- 
tive of the very large share which’ Rev. Mr. Cutter has 
had all along in the church activities. Fe 

Then came the time of accusations against the pastor, 
which, while never believed by the ser we of our people, 
did receive.credence by some few; and their influence an 
work were lost to us._ Still others, while not believing the 
charges against Mr. Cutter, became less earnest than they 
had been in doing their share of the work of the church. 

‘After three troublous years the wife of the pastor has 
by her own volition, asked an SE PON OEY 

has through them pre- 
e effect that 


come forward 
to be heard by the trustees, and has 
sented to the corporation an explanation to 
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her course in seeking a separation from her husband was 
based upon considerations which she had lately found to 
be erroneous, mistaken, and quite untrue, and accompanied 
it with the declaration that she knows of no reason what- 


it, as she declared, with an appreciation of the wron 
which had been done, and with the earnest desire to do a 
in her power to repair the ill consequences, 

_ We wish further to record our sense of the noble pa- 
tience, forbearance, and fortitude with which our pastor 
has conducted himself, and the earnestness, faithfulness, 
with which he has continued his work among us during 
these years of recent trial. In all of this time his heart 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation, Recommended by dentists. 


The elegant Westminster Hotel in Copley Square has 
already attracted much attention, and many of the suites 
have been engaged for the fall and winter. ‘There are still 
many attractive apartments open for inspection, including 
some of the best in the establishment. These can be seen 
at any time, and early calls are suggested in view of. the 
steady increase of applications on the approach of the 
fall season. 


Good Inspiration.— It seems as if the designers who 
have prepared the new mantels for the annual exhibition 
at the Paine Furniture Warerooms this year must have 
been inspired in some strange manner, for it is by all odds 
the finest display of its kind ever seen in Boston. There 
are mantels and chimney-pieces of all periods and schools 
of design. It is a sight which will doubtless give many 
ideas to architects and builders, for it shows how much can. 
be accomplished at trifling cost. The mantel exhibition 
at these warerooms is an annual affair, occurring always 
this month. It is to remain open for four weeks. 


Addresses. 


“THE address for August of Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, LL.D., will be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Marriages. 


In Athol, Mass., rst inst., by Rey. Carl G. Horst, Guy 
Perry Howe and Minnie Etta Slate, both of Athol, ¢ 


Deaths. 


At Northboro, roth inst., Mary Ware Barnes, wife of 
George Barnes and daughter of the late Jairus Lincoln, 
79 yrs. 


MRS. ELIZABETH WILSON HUNTER, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Wilson Hunter, widow of William Guy 
Hunter, Esq., died at Stony Sides, Lake Champlain,—the 
residence of her sister, Mrs. Francis L. Lee,—at the age 
of eighty-four years, on July 15. This announcement will 
revive pleasant memories in the hearts of the early friends 
of Mrs. Hunter in Boston, where she was educated, and 
elsewhere among all those who have enjoyed the inspira- 
tion of her friendship, the grace of her correspondence, or 
the bounty of her hospitality. 

Mrs. Hunter was a sister of General James Wilson, of 
Keene, N.H., and daughter of the elder Hon. James 
Wilson, who lived and died in the old Wilson mansion in 
Keene, now known as the City Hospital. 

The few who can still recall the social life of New Eng- 
land of sixty years ago will remember Elizabeth Wilson as 
a strikingly beautiful young woman of charming manners, 
of rare culture and attainments, and the mistress of her 
father’s elegant house at an early age. Her ready wit, and 
exquisite grace in conversation, her invariable courtesy, 


modesty, and kindliness, her unbounded charity, “‘ which 


thinketh no evil,’? made her a supreme favorite in youth as 
in old age, in all places, and amongst all classes of society, 
the most humble as well as the most exalted. 

In 1836 Miss Wilson married William Guy Hunter, Esq., 
a native of Windsor, Vt., a lawyer and a judge in that 
State, and went with her husband to reside at Westport, 
N.Y., on the shores of Lake Champlain. Mr, Hunter. 
had held the rank of colonel in the War of 1812, and had 
made large land purchases on the lake shore while serving 
in the army on the Canadian frontier. Sixty years ago 


that region was comparatively a wilderness: primeval |, 


forests covered a large part of Col. Hunter’s domain, 
which abounded in valuable timber. Life there was simple 
and isolated, but the young bride as well as her husband 


brought to. this beautiful and beloved wilderness ample ' 


_| wont to go, 
.| of his books, and he enjoyed the work for church and 
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resources of heart and head, and caused it ‘“‘to blossom as 
the rose.”” 

Their acquaintance was large, and their hospitality bound- 
Jess, Mrs. Hunter was the “ Lady Bountiful’ of the 
region, and her poorer neighbors found in her a constant 
and generous friend, With her own hands she cared for 
the sick in their lonely cottages and inspired the dying with 
her own splendid courage. 

Her house was for many years the centre of attraction 
on the lakeside to friends and to strangers. 

Seldom have so many virtues and charms been com- 
bined. Her rare personal magnetism attracted, and her 
genefosity of spirit compelled the affectionate loyalty of 
all within her reach, Her friendships were constant, her 
sound and sane intelligence ruled her life, her noble 
dignity and helpfulness charmed and dominated every 
circle in which she was called to move, while her unfailing 
self-forgetfulness found its supreme expression, at last, in 
the heroic cheerfulness with which she rose above the 


pain and crippling infirmity of age. 


The passing of the long, rich life of Mrs. Hunter leaves 
a hopeless gap in the domestic circle which she has so long 
graced. 

Children of her own there are none, to inherit her 
virtues and her gifts; but two generations of her kindred, 
to whom she was a model of womanhood, will feel, to the 
end of their lives, the influence of that generous heart, and 
that noble life whose chief happiness has always been 
found in the loving service of all. 

The end came with little warning, but found this brave 
spirit tranquil and ready. Without demur or dread she 
closed her eyes upon the world, which her life had blessed, 
and sank gently to her rest. 


‘* Calmly she looked on either life, and here 
Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear,” 


HORACE BACON, JR. 


The Unitarian church of Roslindale has met with a sad 
loss in the death of one of its most promising young men, 
Horace Bacon, Jr., who died at Roxbury on July 2s, of 
typhoid fever, in his twenty-second year. For-the past 
five years Mr. Bacon had been connected with the banking 
house of Kidder, Peabody & Co. ; and he had been for two 
years superintendent of the Roslindale Unitarian Sunday- 
school, 

One does not find it easy to describe the eagerness and 
intensity of this life, cut off on the very threshold of man- 
hood. He seemed born for success, His every instinct 
led him to choose and care for the best things. He was 
blest with a keen power of enjoyment. He enjoyed his 
daily work, He enjoyed the society into which he was 
He enjoyed the atmosphere of his home.and 


Sunday-school into which he was beginning to enter with 
a deeper purpose and a more thorough consecration. 

His fidelity and willingness early won the confidence and 
high esteem of his employers and business associates, who 
anticipated for him an honorable arid successful career. 


:} He gave much conscientious and intelligent labor to the 
_| details of Sunday-school organization and management. 


Into everything he undertook he carried the same abound- 
ing energy and enthusiasm. He read widely among the 


_| best books, and was becoming a collector of rare book- 


plates. In his satchel, after he had gone, was found a copy- 


‘| of John Fiske’s latest book, ‘Through Nature to God.” 


It was only one of many indications that his mind had been 
turning naturally and fearlessly toward the deeper ques- 
tions of life and destiny. 

Those who loved him find the sad _ necessity laid upon 
them of going on in a world which they can but feel is 
poorer for his untimely leaving it. To this necessity they 
can be reconciled only by the faith that, somewhere in the 
wide universe of God, this eager, aspiring soul has found 


a place in which to grow and work and wait. R. W. B, 
J. S. Waterman & Sons, P*taPlishea 


J Chae iat ae UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 
7326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 


UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons.in attendance at all hi f th 
day and night. Telephone 605 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use. 


i a EL Se ae 
YY ARZED-AA little girl to board, to teach, and to 

have the entire charge of. A good home and care 
guaranteed. References exchanged. Address R., Chris- 
tian Register Office 
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must have been very heavy. We are thankful that he has 
been given grace to make his daily walk and conversation 
such as they have been, and strength to do his work so 
faithfully. s 

Now that full exoneration has come to him, and that he 
asks to be relieved from the pastorate at the completion 
of ten years’ service, we feel that we should express our 
gratitude for the earnest and faithful work which he has 
done for us. 

To any church which hereafter may have the good fort- 
une to secure his ministrations, we would commend him 
in every possible way. He will be found a most eloquent 
preacher, delighting in his work, a faithful and sympa- 
thetic pastor, a true friend, a broad-minded citizen, and a 
genuine Christian gentleman. 

Oakland, Cal — Rev. J. T. Sunderland has 
maintained summer services with good congre- 
gations. On July 30 he began a series of three 
sermons on subjects of travel, of which the first 
is entitled “A Sunday in Rome.” Class-work 
in the Sunday-school is resumed this month. 
The Women’s Alliance adjourned for the sum- 
mer; but many of the ladies have been active 
workers in a union movement of the various 
Oakland churches designed to keep the children 
of that district off the streets, and a group of 
the young people of the Unity Club is also 
closely identified with the summer social settle- 
ment work. 


Quincy, Mass.—Dr. William Everett, 
being called upon last Sunday to preach in 
the First Church at Quincy at rather short 
notice, and having no suitable sermon of his 
own, read from the original manuscript, —one 
written by Hon. (then.Rev.) Edward Everett 
for the congregation in Brattle Square, Octo- 
ber 23, 1814. 


San Diego, Cal.— Rev. George T. Weaver 
of Redlands filled the pulpit during the month 
of July. 


San Francisco, Cal.— Dr. Orello Cone, 
who went to California to attend the meeting 
of the National Education Association, is in 
Southern California, and filled the pulpit of the 
First Church, San Francisco, on the second 
and third Sundays of August. : 


Spokane, Wash.—The annual meeting 
of the Unitarian church, held a few weeks ago, 
showed by the reports of the pastor of the 
church, Rev. O. J. Fairfield, and of Mrs. E. C. 
Greenberg, in behalf of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
and of the treasurer, that the past year had 
been one of substantial progress, and that the 
society is in a more prosperous condition than 
it has ever been inits history. Harry E. Curtis, 
in an enthusiastic report of the work of the 
trustees, elicited applause by exhibiting the last 
interest-bearing note fully receipted. Interest- 
ing and encouraging speeches were made by 
Dr. W. F. Morrison, Judge A. G. Kellam, W. J. 
Thompson, late of Tacoma, Mayor J. M. Com- 
stock, and Judge C. B. Dunning, president of 
the board of trustees. J. M. Comstock, H. E. 
Curtis, C. M. Fassett, and G. W. Temple were 
elected trustees. 


List of Delegates 


Reported as elected to attend the Eighteenth 
Meeting of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Churches, to 
be held in Washington, D.C., 

Oct, 16-19, 1899. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


AsHpy—First Parish: Rev. George S. Shaw, Mr. and 
ae Joel W. Sheldon. Alternates; Mr. and Mrs, J. K. 
ates. 


Bosron—First Congresational Society of Jamaica Plain: | 


Rev. Charles F. Dole, Mrs. Ellis Peterson, Charles B. 
Cumings, Esq. 4 

HopepaLte—The Hopedale Parish: Rev. Lewis G. Wil- 
son, Mr. and Mrs, Eben D, Bancroft. 

Menpon—First Parish: Rey. J. F. Meyer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Julius A. George. s 

Newron—Chestnut Hill Society: Rev. Edward Hale, 
Mrs. Alanson Bigelow, Mrs. A. S. Foster. 

SrERLING—First Congregational Society: Rev. John 
N. Woodman, Mr. and Mrs. L. Warren Rugg, 

West Townsenp— Liberal Christian Society: Rev. 
George S. Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Morton Barrett, Alter- 
nates; Mr, and Mrs. Nelson Barrett. 

Westgoro—First Congregational Society: Rev. H. S. 
Mitchell, Mr. John L. Brigham, Mr. R. J. Forbush. 

WincHEnpon—Church of the rays Rev. A. J. Culp, 
Mr. J. N. Richardson, Mrs. J. B. Maberry. * 

WorcesTtER—South Unitarian Congregational Society; 
Mr, and Mrs. James A. Norcross, Mr. Henry B: Keith. 
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VERMONT. 


Winpsor—All Souls’ Unitarian Church; Rev. C. E. 
Ordway, Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Kennedy. Alternates: Mr. 
and Mrs. L. F. Cabot. : 


TENNESSEE. 
CuatTanooca—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Marion 
am. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


PuILADELPHIA—Spring Garden Unitarian Church: Rey. 
Frederic A. pane Mr. Hector McIntosh, Mrs. 
Alisen W. Carnes. Alternates: Mr. Edward D. Barker, 
Mrs. Katherine M, Phillips. 


NEW YORK. 


Gouverneur—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Hasket 
D. Catlin, Hon. and Mrs. G. S. Conger. 


NEBRASKA. 


Omana—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Newton M, 
Mann, Mrs. H. I. Bettis, Mr. Arthur B. Smith. 


COLORADO, 


CoLorapbo Sprincs—All Souls’ Unitarian Church: Rev. 
William H. Fish, Jr., Mrs. L. M. Towyalin, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Risley. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


Unitarian Ministers’ Monpay Crus: Rey. E. R. 
Butler, Rev. Alfred E, Mullett, Rev. J. Henry Wiggin. 

UnirariAn_Criugp or Boston: Mr. C. W. Birtwell, 
Mr. Francis H. Brown. 

WorcesTeR Association: Rey. S. B. Flagg, Rev. 
George M. Bartol, D.D., Rev. George S, Ball. 

BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES: Rev. John 
Cuckson, Mr, William P. Fowler, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

UNITARIAN SuNnDAY ScuHoot Society : Rev. Edward A, 
rates Mr. Richard C. Humphreys, Miss Louisa P. 

arker. 

NorFoLtk CONFERENCE: Mr, E. J. Lewis, Jr., Mr. 
Charles H. Stearns, Mrs. Joanna Rotch. 


Religion for Children. 


History is very clear in its revelation that 
the great motive force with men and nations, 
from Job and Isaiah to Newman and Emerson, 
has been not in the sphere of knowledge, but 
in that of ideals. It is generally admitted, I 
believe, that the supreme test of the great 
preacher, the test which time is sure to apply 
to his work, is not, Was he learned? Did he 
interest the intellectual few? but Could he 
reach the child’s heart within the man’s? 
The stern decree of time to the preacher as 
to the poet is, ‘‘Be an artist and a seer, or 
prepare for oblivion.’’ Thus it is that par- 
ents, teachers,. and preachers—all who have 
to do with the creation of ideals in children 
—should keep close to the great poets. 

It was only at the close of the last century, 
however, that the child was born into our 
literature. Perhaps the chief distinction of 
our century is that it has kept its eye on the 
child ever since Wordsworth created his 
unique autobiography and those matchléss 
meditations on child nature. Since then the 
chorus of poets has not ceased to address the 
young ideal in hymns of praise, lofty, sus- 
tained, and fervent. 

Now the place of the child in our plan of 
education is attracting the best thought of 
our time; for the problem is the same in the 
home, the church, and the school. I am sur- 
prised that the church has not yet aroused it- 
self to its reponsibility in this matter. In- 
stead of opening wide the great door of the 
soul, the imagination,—which Horace Bush- 
nell calls the avenue which God created for 
himself to approach man,—she is often doing 
her best to close and fasten it. The Bible, 
which ought to be a children’s book, has 
been veiled, and its light obscured; the ser- 
vice in our churches has retained too much of 
the Puritan disregard of eye and ear; and 
the sermon, which Dr. Hatch in his Bampton 
lectures affirms to be largely due to the influ- 
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ence of the Greek sophist, still reveals the 
complexities of the Nicene Creed—that mould 
of Greek philosophy—rather than the sim- 
plicity of the Sermon on the Mount. And 
children of this present generation will have 
none of it. 

In order to atone for this neglect of the 


Educational. 
VOICE eee erst poHooL. oO ORATORY 


teachers. Cat.free. Sehool of Expression, Copley Sq., Boston. 
Copy of Expression, a new Review and list of Books for stamp. 


9 MOY did 6 PARTS ae apply to Dr. Curry for 
o fends‘ah schools of Oraiony, EXPRESSION 


Dr. & Mrs, John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScHoot.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls 
non-resident. Further particulars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, . 


Framingham, Mass. 

Especial attention is called to the. new two years’ course 
of Household Arts. Examinations June 22, 23, Sept. 12, 
13, 1899. For catalogue address 

HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal, 


STATE NORMAL: SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examinations Sep- 
tember 12, 13. For circulars address 

ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
The 117th _ year begins Sept. 13, 1899. Highty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of ISA standin; ‘ix impor- 
tant buildings added since 1886. For Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address 
Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Excellent instruction. 


Pleasant home. Several courses 


of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass, 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their BoarpinG AND Day Scuoot For GirLs 
at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, OcToBER =p Certifi- 
ellesley Col- 


cate of principals. admits to Smith and 
leges. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F, FOSTER, avs 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 
The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 

rls begins Wednesday, September 20. Prepares for Col- 
ege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
acter-building. For catalogue address Atten Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEM 


school. Preparatory of the first grade. Healthful loca- 
tion. New athletic field. Live teaching. Small classes. 
Visitor; The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


South ByrieLp, MASSACHUSETTS. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 


Open September 13. Classical, Scientific, and Engli 
courses. Individual instruction. Hicneueate cameras 
: PERLEY L. HORNE, 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. - 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4. 
culars address 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Individual 


Worcester, Mass. 
44th year. A home 


For cir- 
AMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
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children, we gather them into the Sunday- 
school; but here, too, we are often powerless 
to interest them. I have had sufficient ex- 
perience to know whereof I speak. In my 
use with school children of the noble litera- 
ture of the Bible, side by side with other 
English literature, pupils have come to ap- 
preciate its beauty and simplicity, its lofty 
idealism, and its mighty music; and they 
have often asked in wonder, ‘‘Why did we 
not know this before?’’ This, too, not only 
from conscientious and susceptible girls, but 
from plodding and practical boys. 

For the help of parents and teachers, I 
wish to call attention to two great sermons 
setting forth the principles which should pre- 
vail in the child’s religious teaching,—Dr. 
Martineau’s ‘‘The Child’s Thought’’ and 
Phillips Brooks’s ‘‘The Beautiful Gate of 
the Temple.’” Bishop Brooks and Dr. Mar- 
tineau, the noble preacher and the great phi- 
losopher, are spiritually akin in their clear- 
ness of vision, purity of conception, lucidity 
of expression, but, above all, in sympathy 
with the child nature. More than any 
teachers of our time in the sphere of relig- 
ion, they insist upon the fundamental truths 
of the poets, —that children gain their ideas 
of truth through beauty.—Andrew 7 George, 
in the Congregationalist. 


Bashfulness. 


The most moving of all the emotions, espe- 
cially early in life, are those that grow out of our 
relations and association with our kind. These 
relations are vital to most of us for good or ill, 
for pleasure or pain; and it is natural to expect 
that powerful emotions would develop from 
them. One of the strongest of all these is that 
curious sense of uneasiness that comes of our 
consciousness of the presence and scrutiny of 
others. This is both primal and potent, be- 
cause it is produced by and touches man’s very 
initial act as a social being. He cannot meet 
his fellow-men, especially if he has a desire to 
meet them well and appear before them to ad- 
vantage (an almost universal desire), without 
danger of this emotion; and, as a matter of fact, 
the emotion actually besets nearly all mankind. 
Boys and men have it more than girls and 
women; and it varies with the decades of the 
individual’s life-— varies both in its quality and 
in its effect on his behavior and character. 
By alarge class of boys and men there is 
rarely experienced any purely physical discom- 
fort that is comparable to the mental distress 
of bashfulness, diffidence, or stage-fright, which 
they seem powerless to avoid whenever they 
are thrown among people outside of their few 
intimates. For this men shun society, avoid 
‘people and publicity, are even discourteous to 
those they would like to cultivate. They blun- 
der and hitch and halt under the stress of it, 
usually appear at their worst, and are covered 
with a sense of embarrassment and humilia- 
tion: they cannot even make love smoothly. It 
blights conversation: the tongue is frozen and 
thought is dead. The man is wooden: he is a 
blockhead indeed. He cudgels his brain to 
think of something to say, and then says the 
wrong thing, or thinks afterward that he 
has said it. He is humiliated by the sense of 
bashfulness, and by the consciousness that he 
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has had it, and must have it again on occasion; 
and so the one uppermost mental impression 
about it is that of intense discomfort and 
chagrin, from which almost any escape seems 
justifiable. Can any one doubt that such ex- 
periences must influence the course of a man’s 
life? The wonder is rather that the study of 
the lives of the common people has not long 
since discovered growing out of this paramount 
emotion many of their qualities of character 
and conduct. 

Bashfulness not merely often shapes the char- 
acter of people, but it fixes the standards by 
which they are judged by the community; and 
a woefully unfair and inaccurate standard it 
often is.—From “The Penalties of Taste,” by 
Norman Bridge. 


Marketing in Old Quebec. 


Quebec is particularly noted for its odd 
and picturesque markets, the largest of which 
is the old Champlain Market in the Lower 
Town. It is to be seen at its best at six 
o’clock in the morning; and by noon it has 
vanished, like Macbeth’s witches, into thin 
air. In the early morning the streets of 
Upper Town are still and shadowy, the ter- 
race deserted, the distant landscape of river, 
shore, and hill shows dimly through a soft 
haze. The elevator drops down into little 
Champlain Street, and, presto! in two minutes 
you are in another world,—the world of 
traffic, of bargaining, of visiting and gossip- 
ing. Such a busy, cheerful, noisy crowd! 
The open space outside the stone market 
building is planked over, and upon it sit the 
‘thabitants’’ with their green stuff heaped 
about them. Rows of booths are at the end 
for the sale of various articles. Most of the 
produce comes from parishes up or down the 
river, and the steamers which have brought it 
lie two and three abreast along the quay near 
by. 

But listen to the sharp, shrill chatter of 
French-Canadian voices, haranguing and ex- 
postulating in excited chorus. Watch the 
animated faces and gesticulation of the 
wrinkled old women who compose the major- 
ity of the venders. Here is one who is busy 
shelling peas into a pan, her broad hat half hid- 
ing her kindly old face. There sits a bronze- 
faced man, smoking while awaiting customers 
for the baskets piled about him. You may 
buy a dainty little basket and have it filled, 
perhaps, with clusters of currants, —translucent 
beads of gold and ruby. On top place a 
bunch of the fragrant sweet-peas everywhere 
in abundance, total cost fifteen cents, and 
you have a trophy fit to lay at the feet of 
Hebe herself. —/uternational Magazine. 


The Merchants’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco has been trying the experiment of 
sprinkling a street with sea water, and finds 
that such water binds the dirt together be- 
tween the paving stones so that when it is 
dry no loose dust is formed; that it does not 
dry quickly, so that it has been claimed that 
one load of it is equal to three loads of fresh 
water. The salt water which is deposited on 
the street absorbs moisture from the air dur- 
ing the night, whereby the street is thor- 
oughly moist during the early morning, and 
has the appearance of having been freshly 
sprinkled. 


The Spirit of God. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nezicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. ee: 

No. 2. THe ConcreGaTionaL Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 3. BeHotp THE Man. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 4, PracricaAL CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. Charles 
A. Allen. $1.00 per hundred. 5 

No. 5. AMERICAN NITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. dward Everett 
Hale. $1.so per hundred. ad 

No. 6, CHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 

2 Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. Or Maxine One’s SetF Bravutirut. By 
Rey. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. THe JupDGMENT: e True Doctrine of the 
udgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
‘iam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. : 

No. 9. Tue Breatu oF Lirz, By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. © $r.so per hundred. 

No, 10. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF TO-DAY 
STAND FOR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No.1. LiszERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MorTIVE-powER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. Morauity 1n_ THE ScuHoors. By William’ T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.0operhundred. 

No. 13. JosEPH PrizstLey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C, C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. : 

No. 14.. WHAT O’cLOcCK 1s IT IN Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout wiTtH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 16. Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Re.icion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 

$1.00 per hundred. 

No.17. Rerorms aBouT wHich Goop MEN MmiGHT 
AGREE. By William M. Salter. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

No. 18. How wk HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons ON Revivars. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No.20. THEODORE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No.21. THz THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

No, 22. THE RESTRICTION OF ViviSECTION. By Albert 

Leffingwell. M.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WorkinG THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THE CurisT1aN Unirarian Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 25, THe New BirTH AND THE NEw Type oF Man. 
By Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 26, THe RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred, 

No. 27, SHorT anp Lone Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. THe Unity oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE PrREciouS BLoop_oFr Curist.. By 
Rey, James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. : 


By PRoTAP CHUNDER 


Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.50. 
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BAKING | 
| OYAL POWDER 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


The Westminster 


A NEW AND 
MAGNIFICENT HOTEL. 


Pleasantrics. 


He: ‘‘This shoe doesn’t fit. Try a bigger 
one.’’ She (severely) : ‘‘No, sir: bring me 
the same size a little larger.’’—Denver Sun. 


‘<T wish we had a horseless carriage, ’’ said 
the farmer’s son. ‘‘We have,’’ replied the 
_ farmer; ‘‘and, now that you speak of it, you 
might as well get it and bring a load of po- 
tatoes up to the house.’’ 


Solicitous principal: ‘‘Well, my boy, you 
were not present yesterday. Were you de- 
tained at home by the inclemency of the 
weather?’? Pupil: ‘‘No, sir: I couldn't 
come ’cause of the rain.’’ 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Dec, 31, 1808.c++ceseeecersceee recs $28, 3.59 
PSB ee nu oot sees 


‘Are you the defendant in this case?’’ 
asked the judge, sharply. ‘‘No, suh,”’ 
answered the mild-eyed prisoner. ‘‘I hasa 
lawyer hired ter do de defendin’.. 1’s de man 
dat done stole de ahticles.’’ 


LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL 

‘ $2,292,335.40 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

‘ Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 

‘and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is en- 

Near the business district, yet quiet and re- | titled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
tired, no noise, no dust from street 

cars or railways 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


Perfect in all its appointments, containing 
every desirable convenience. Built for 


‘“They say young Folley has been wander- 
ing in his mind lately,’’ said one man to 
another. ‘‘Well,’’ was the heartless reply, 
“from what I’ve seen and heard of him, he’s 


's Office. 
safe enough. He can’t wander very far.’’ 


S, President. 
OS 


RULL, Secretary. ; 
WM. B: TURNER, Asst, Sec. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH 
I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all Western 


Mortgage Investments. No fees nor commissions. Cor- 
respondence solicited, 


A little St. Paul girl was one evening say- 
ing her prayers, and, after asking God to 
take care of all her friends, added, ‘‘ And, 
O good Lord, do take good care of your- 
self, because, if anything should happen to 
you, we’d all go to pieces down here.’’ 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE 


with best sanitary system of 
serfect pesuating hot-water 


The late Lord Esher tried to console a cer- 1 P, system. | Plunger ele; 
tain lady litigant whose case he could not sd table d’héte; 
take by saying that the case would be tried | reception-rooms, parlors, / 


by a well-known judge without a jury. |EACH SUITE Sensis: 0, pecan S. K. HUMPHREY, 


‘*He’s a splendid lawyer, you know, and will | fixtures. Hot,cold,and ice-water tz ~~ 640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


try ‘your ‘case ve nicely.” /*°Oh es, m electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-diste 
rode ’ the lady mi Moen CONE. mee ¥| SUITES will be let in any number of roo 


i : one room and bath to seven or eight rooms 
is a very good lawyer, but my case requires 


272 CONGRESS ST. 


BOSTON 


Apartments may be seen and engaged 
by applying to GEO. W. ARTHUR or 
A. A. POWELL at the Building. 


LEATHER. 


Our weekly market letter, now ready 
for delivery, is devoted to the Financial 
Situation, N.E, Gas and Coke, Union 
Pacific, Chicago Great Western, Leather, 
and the Coalers. A copy will be mailed 
upon application, and we respectfully 
solicit a share of your patronage. 


Miss Daisy (who has spent her whole sum- 
mer in trying to elevate the simple country 
people with whom she has boarded) : ‘*Good- 
by, Mr. Stiles. I hope my visit here hasn’t 
been entirely without good results.’” Farmer 
Stiles: ‘‘Sartin not, sartinnot. You’ve learnt 
a heap since you first come here; but you 
was purty nigh the greenest one we ever had} 
on our hands. ’’—Detroit Tribune. 


A printer’s error is amusing the Queens- 
landers. Their leading newspaper, reviewing 
a work prognosticating the wonders of 
science, remarked, ‘‘There need be demand 
no longer for Jules Verne’s and other black- 
guards’ works of imagination.’’ The correc- 
tion appeared in the issue of the following 
week, as follows: ‘‘For ‘other blackguards’ 
please read ‘Rider Haggard’s.’ ’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette, 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. _ 
NEW YORK and BOSTON 
STOCKS bought and sold on commission 
for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 
DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311, and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 
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DEFAULTED BONDS 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 
Plate Printing. 


A Scottish congregation presented their 
minister with a sum of money, and sent him 
off to the Continent for a holiday. A gentle 
man just back from the Continent met a 
prominent member of the church, and said to 
him: ‘‘Oh, by the by, I met your minister 
in Germany. He was looking very well 
He didn’t look as if he needed a rest.’’ 
‘““No,’’? said the church member, very 
calmly; ‘‘it was na him: it was the congre- 
gation that was needin’ a rest.’’ 


At the close of the forenoon session of a 
ministerial conference, in announcing the 
opening subject for the afternoon, the presid- 
ing officer said: ‘‘Elder H. will present a 
paper on ‘The Devil.’’’ Then he added 
earnestly, ‘‘Please be prompt in attendance, 
for Brother H. has a. carefully prepared 
paper, and is full of his subject.’’ And the 
Homiletic Review says that it was some 
minutes before the presiding officer under- 
stood the laughter which followed his re- 
mark. 


Mercantile and 
Job Printing | 


State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Defaulted Bonds and other Securities Investigated 
and Collected. 


office, is furnished with every 
rapid and good work. 
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The Pamphlet Bindery, i icluded in the es 


